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BY MARY E. CLARKE. 

“So he has actually laid a wager that he eg “*May I tell your fortune?” said a sweet, low 
marry me before we start for Saratoga. One, One 
two, nearly three months,” said Mrs. Dayton, 3 quick glance passed between the speaker and 
leaning back on the sofa and laughing merrily. ; Mrs. Harrington, and then the hostess passed on 


$ voice beside the couple, and they turned. 


“Ah, me! he has mistaken me, I have had 
enough of matrimony, and my present life of 
freedom suits me.” 

“TI admire the man’s impudence,” said her 
companion, Mrs. Grantley Harrington. ‘He 
has never even seen you yet, has he?” 

“No. Tell me exactly how it happened.” 

“Certainly! Grantley invited his cousin, 
Harry Vaughn, Mr. George Coates, and this 
irresistible Horace Cooke to dine with him yes- 
terday. After presiding at dinner, I, of course, 
left the table after dessert; about an hour later, 
I was passing through the hall, when I heard 
Mr. Cooke say, 

«So this charming widow, Mrs. Dayton, has 
vowed never to marry again. I want a wife, 
and from your description I think she would 
suit me. What will you bet I make her break 
her vow ?” 

“*A thousand dollars,’ said Harry. 

**«Done!’ said Mr. Cooke. ‘When our party 
start for Saratoga in May, the charming widow 
will join the party as Mrs. Horace Cooke.’ 

“T went up stairs, but I determined to put 
you on your guard, for to-night, at our house, 
you will meet him.” 

“Never fear for me. TI’ll have him at my feet 
in a week,” and again the silvery laugh rang 
through the parlor. 

Mrs. Harrington and Horace Cooke were 
standing, a few hours later, in ‘the former’s 
brilliantly lighted parlors. There were beauti- 
ful women and handsome men all around them, 
but the star of the evening was not there. It 
was a fancy party, and Mrs. Harrington, a lovely 
little blonde, in a piquant flower girl’s dress, 
made quite a charming contrast to the tall 
brigand beside her, whose fine figure and dark, 
handsome face suited well his dress. 
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to receive other guests. 
“Stay, lady, let me tell your fortune,” said 
the gipsy. 
$ No, tell my friend’s. Mr. Cooke, I beg your 
pardon, Conrad, you will listen,” and she moved 
gaway. Mr. Cooke’s eyes were riveted upon his 
3 companion, and he mechanically offered his hand 
$ for her perusal. 

She was a startling, beautiful figure. Her 
$ scarlet skirt, short and full, was embroidered 
sin gold with strange figures, and the tiny foot 
Sit left exposed was cased in scarlet boots em- 
’ broidered in the same way. The body of the 
S dress was of white muslin made very full, but 
S cut so as to leave the neck and arms bare. A 
brilliant searf was bound from the right shoul- 
$ der, to make a full bow at the left side. A tur- 
$ ban of white was on the hair, which fell beneath 
git in rich black masses almost to the wearer’s 
feet. A graceful figure, medium height, large, 
$ black eyes, with long, sweeping lashes, perfect 
$ features, a rich, clear complexion with a high 
$ color, completed the picture. 
$ «Your fortune,” she said, as she dreamily 
j seanned the palm of his hand, ‘‘to woo where 
$ you can——” 

} Two waltzers whirled in between the couple, 
‘and when Mr. Cooke looked again the gipsy 
3 was gone. It was a long time before he saw 
Sher again: but at last he found her. She was 
: standing alone, near a table, lazily turning the 
leaves of an annual. It was in a little sitting- 
room leading from the parlor, and she was its 
sole occupant. 

‘Will you not finish telling me my fortune?” 
$ said he, coming in. She started. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘I dare not. My spell was 
so violently broken I am afraid to renew it.” 

‘Afraid! I read your face wrongly. I should 
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have said the spirit shining through your eyes; From books they passed to music, and it was 
scorned fear.” 3 ;an easy transition to the grand piano in the 

“So, while I studied your hand, you specu- $ corner. Mr. Cooke took his seat at the instru- 
lated about my face?” ment to recall to her memory a favorite air. 

“Could any one let such a face pass him and ; His voice was good, his accompaniment showed 
not try to read it?” S skill and taste, and bent upon dazzling the 

A low, mocking courtesy was the answer to ; widow, he sang with feeling and power. 
the compliment. They stood an hour in the little 3 ‘Do you remember this?” he asked, touching 
room, and when Horace at length offered his } a few chords of a duett from Martha, after finish- 
arm to escort the charming gipsy to the parlor, } ing his own song. 
he wished devoutly the hour could have been; She replied by singing the first notes. A bold 
doubled, or multiplied indefinitely. 3 chord supporting her occasionally, she gradually 

“Mrs. Harrington,” said Mr. Cooke, meeting ; let her voice out in all its rich beauty, and his 
the hostess in the room, ‘when is the irresistible 3 ‘ blended with it. He sang low, listening intently. 
Mrs. Dayton expected to honor us?” $ Ah! Mr. Cooke, who is dazzled now? 

‘“‘Why,” said Mrs. Harrington, ‘“‘you have the At last he rose to take his leave, asking and 
irresistible Mrs. Dayton hanging on your arm. 
Has nobody introduced you yet? Let me do it. 
Mrs. Dayton, this is Mr. Cooke, Mr. Cooke, Mrs. 
Dayton. Now I hope you know each other.” 

Mrs. Dayton’s eyes were fixed upon the carpet, 
but there was a world of mischief lurking in $ 
them, if her partner could have seen it. 

“So,” she said, at length, ‘‘I have, it seems, 
the enviable reputation of being irresistible.” 
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S receiving permission to call again; and Mrs. 
§ Dayton took up a book, threw it aside, practised 
: a few moments, and stopped when she found she 
$ was singing his song, walked out and returned 
; home, wondering why she could not get “that 


N man” out of her mind. 
S 
3 


To say that their future intercourse was plea- 
: sant is a dull phrase to describe it. Each being 
S bent upon making a conquest of the other, their 
‘*A reputation so well deserved as scarcely to ; best powers were exerted, their richest treasures 
merit repetition,” was the reply. 8 of wit, accomplishment and thought displayed; 
A number of other gentlemen were by this} and somehow Mr Cooke began to feel ashamed 
time coilected round Mrs. Dayton. Her skill Sof his wager, and Mrs. Dayton wished she had 
as a fortune-teller was now again called into $ § never seen Horace Cooke. 
requisition, and many a hearty laugh rang} It was one lovely day in early spring, that he 
through the eircle, at the witty turn she gave to 3 called to take her to ride, and found her sad and 
each one’s cherished flirtation, or, they thought, { dispirited, Fortunes would not have made her 
silent admiration. N § confess it, but the gay widow was in love. 
‘*May I see you home?” said Horace, as the ; $ They were out of town, driving through an 
rooms began to thin. : avenue of large, splendid trees, when Mr. Cooke 
“Sorry, but I am already engaged.” } began to talk of love. It roused the widow from 
‘*May I call to-morrow?” N ; her depression, to ward the thrusts she felt he 
“Ah,” thought the widow, as she gave per- $ S was making at her secret. 
mission, ‘the intends to commence his siege in } 3 Dove!” she said, scornfully. ‘Bah! A 
good time.” school boy’s first passion before he leaves pina- 
The next morning, the beautiful and witty } fores is dignified with the name. An old man’s 
widow looked even more lovely than on the } doating is called love!” 
previous evening. She received her guest with} ‘Yet the holiest, highest feeling of the heart 
quiet, easy grace, and they chatted for some {of man in his prime of power has no higher 
minutes on indifferent subjects. Then some- } name,” said her companion. 
thing called forth a remark upon the literature ‘‘Man!”’ she said, scornfully. ‘Man in his 
of the day, and from that they passed on to} prime of power! [I'll tell you how it is with 
books. One author after another was discussed, } men. From the time they walk to school beside 
quotations flew about thick as hail-stones, and } the hoydenish girl, until they are seventy, they 
each was really trying to lead the other out of } fancy they are in love. Every pretty face calls 
their depth. Mrs. Dayton’s thought was, forth the protestation of a passion you just tried 
‘This man is no fool, in spite of his impudent $ to dignify. They love fifty times, and to the fifty- 
vanity.” And Mr. Cooke was thinking, : first flame is offered the battered, worn-out heart 





‘“‘What a mind! Horace, that wager must be 3 as if it were bran new and fresh.” 
won. It is worth more than a thousand dollars, } 


my boy.” ; 


s 


“You wrong us,” he said, roused in his turn 
by the keen satire in her tone and look. ‘Though 
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each admiration of boyhood and youth may call 3 


forth a passing feeling, it is evanescent, and 
passes like a ripple on deep water. But when $ 
the depths of these waters are stirred by the 
hurricane of real, earnest, true love, it is no 
subject for jeers: but if not calling for a return, 
it at least merits sympathy and comfort,” and 
he let his voice fall into a low, tender cadence. 

Mrs. Dayton felt uncomfortable. The laughing 
response which rose to her lips died there. She 
longed to tell him her belief in his doctrine. 
They were going slowly, quietly along, each oc- 
eupied with his own thoughts, when the scream 
of a locomotive startled the horse, and he dashed 
forward at a full gallop. 

There was a rush, a crash, and they were on 
the road side—the horse a mangled corpse, the 
carriage thrown violently back several feet, Mr. 
Cooke insensible on the grass, and Mrs. Dayton 
on the other side of the road, uninjured. 

Mrs. Daytoa sat up, and with a nervous, hys- 
terical laugh called her companion’s name. He 
did not answer. She went to his side. He was 


still white, insensible, and she thought him dead. 3 


With a wild cry she raised his head to her breast, 
calling his name, ‘‘Horace, dear Horace,” and 
begging him to look at her. Then she looked 
round for help. There was no house in sight. 


Mrs. Dayton was not a woman to spend many, 


moments in useless grief. She soon recovered 


her presence of mind. Her vinaigrette full of § 


salts was hanging to her belt, and she drew out 
the cork and tried its effect. 


able to feel her hand on his brow, hear her voice 
in his ear. He kept perfectly still, his eyes 
closed, and his breathing low. The most deli- 
¢ious ecstasy was holding him quiet. The low, 
sweet voice, but which would never before speak 
one word of preference for him, was now saying, 

“Horace, dear Horace, speak to me once 
more.” Then there fell upon his face a tear. 

He faintly opened his eyes. The next instant he 
regretted it, for he found his head on the grass, $ 
and Mrs. Dayton at least five feet from him. 


Her companion } 
was only stunned, and in a few moments he was $ 


“Are you hurt?” she said, quietly. 

Had he been dreaming? Was this the voice 
that said Horace, dear Horace? 

He sat up. He was not hurt, only stunned, 
and in a few moments he stood beside her. Her 
veil was down, and he could not see her face. 
“How are we to get home?” she asked, vointing 

the dead horse and broken carriage. Her 

ice trembled now, and the wind blew aside her 
eil. Her eyes bore traces of weeping. 

Horace forgot his wager, forgot their awkward 
predicament, forgot everything but his love, and 
he poured it forth in broken, passionate words. 
Her heart throbbed high with ecstasy, for she 
wa 
he 


s 


8 
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s too great an adept in the art of flirtation 
rself, not to be able to- distinguish the voice 
of real feeling. Yet as he went on, the scene 
with Mrs. Harrington occurred to her, and she 
stifled back the eager welcome her heart gave 
his words, and said.coldly, 

‘‘Enough, enough, Mr. Cooke. Iam sorry to 
cause you the loss of a thousand dollars, but 
; Mrs. Dayton cannot accompany the Saratoga 
party as Mrs. Cooke.” 

Stung to the quick, Horace stood silent for a 
’moment. Then in a low voice he said, 
$ ‘I was an impertinent fool. Can you ever 
3 forgive me?” 

‘‘On one condition,” she said, smiling. 

$ Name it,” was the eager reply. 

“That you pay your wager, own yourself 
3 beaten, and do not address one word of love to 
me until we return from Saratoga.” 

‘“‘The first two I agree to, but the last is very 
$s hard,” he replied, taking her hand. 
$ «How are we to get home?” she said, abruptly. 

‘We must walk to the nearest house, and then 
hire a carriage.” 

Now I will not tell you, reader, what they said 
¢ in that long walk, but I know Horace paid his 
$ wager, confessed himself beaten, and bore the 
: banter of his companions with great philosophy. 
3 How the last clause was kept I know not, but 
S early in the following fall, Mrs. Dayton became 

* Mrs. Horace Cooke. 
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Two friends there were, who ever shared 
Each other’s care and pleasure, 

For whom, when griefs no longer spared, 
Love filled the sinking measure. 

Their wishes, dreams, ambitions, one, 
One prayer their spirits making, 

That they might have, when night came on, 
One sleep and one awaking. 


THE WALL. 


M. HINES. 


A foolish thing, that forth again 
A look, a word had driven, 

Made wider distance and more pain 
Than death each tie had riven; 

What though their paths be gloomy all, 
And each a weary rover? 

Build higher still the angry wall, 
Let neither one look over. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 353. 


CHAPTER XXII. ¢ inquest adjourned, was that I should acquaint 
Neary a month had passed since the events $ her father with the fact. 
narrated in the last chapter. The coroner’s jury Accordingly I started, the next day, for the 
had met, as I had expected, the morning after 3 i city, on a double errand. The first was to call 
the death of Bentley, and I had been summoned } yat Mr. Elliott’s. I found the house, as I had 
to give my testimony.’ I had kept back nothing. § ° feared, shut up, and in answer to my inquiries, 
I had admitted my unconscious share in putting was told that the family had gone to Newport for 
oe counterfeit notes in eect “T willtell$ the summer. To provide for this contingency, I 
the truth, the whole truth,” I had said to myself, $ ‘ had written a letter, which I now directed, at the 
as I descended the stairs, “and trust to God’s : grocery store at the corner, and then carried to 
mercy to rescue me from this great strait.” Nor} the post-office myself. My other errand was to 
nies oppo haeivtroread that, at aa me sd z a ee ate belonging to Georgiana. 
equences of my $ For-neither she, nor I, now that we knew how 
sincerity. More than one of the jurymen looked : her husband’s money had been acquired, could 
ominously at me. Several of the spectators whis- 3 use a penny even of what had been received in 
pered nee vg capt’ in my guilt. But the; change for the notes. There were fewer trinkets 
coroner himself was a humane man, and what than I had supposed, and those of less value; 
was equally fortunate for me, an influential one. } and I now learned that the others, many of them 
ese Eo sg rag wr Boas “I be pew vy | ones, had been taken by Despencer, 
, **why we shou etain this ; from time to time. 
young lady. She has been unfortunate in her} For two or three days Georgiana was comps- 
associations, perhaps a little imprudent; but that} ratively calm. But when the time came for a 
is all. Truth is stamped on every word she has 3 letter, in answer to the one I had written, she 
— = she been a confederate of these felons, § 3 grew restless and excited. Daily, at her request, 
she would have suppressed much that she has } I walked into the city, in order to inquire for a 
told. I think we may let her go. a He looked $ ’ reply, personally, at the post-office. I returned 
around on the jury, and seeing no dissent, bowed $ ; ° from these long and exhausted journeys, so tired 
me out, having first thanked me for my attend- } that sometimes I almost fainted; for it was in the 
ance. T am told, that, in these later days, offi- ; worst days of summer, and my physical system 
cial personages are less courteous. I hearit with ; was worn down by late events; but I forgot it all 
regret, especially when I think of the innocent, } in witnessing the disappointment of my cousin. 
who may occasionally be brought before them, ° ; {I had made up my mind, from the first, that no 
as I was brought, and to whom the shame of ; notice would be taken of her appeal. Nor, though 
being myer on z witness-stand, in public, is I wrote, at her solicitation, two other letters, was 
enough, without the aggravation of brutality on : any answer ever returned. 

the part of their questioners, : The anxiety of the mother soon began to affect 
Ph coy i. M4 roe no atie As : the rap of the child. But why should I linger 
as no dou at she had been cognizant } on the sad story? Together they wilted away; 

of the purpose for which the library had been } together they sleep in one coffin. ? 
used, she was committed to prison, nominally as; It was nearly a month, as I have said, since 
re ryt igsi« the big but really, I under- 2 the awful retribution of which the old mansion 
stood, in order to secure her evidence against } had been a witness. Night was falling fast. The 
Despencer, in case the latter should be arrested. } windows were up to admit the air, for the day 
I have said that the events of that awful night ; had been unusually sultry. Georgiana had failed 
broke Georgiana’s heart. She knew that she was ; so fast, during the preceding twenty-four hours, 
dying, Poy one of her first requests, after the } that the nurse and I foresaw she could scarcely 
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survive till morning. ‘About twelve o’clock, ; God, in His wisdom, sees others are fitter to 
Miss, she'll go,” whispered this attendant, “they } bring it up than am. Oh! what a wasted life 
’most always do: it’s queer, but I’ve seen a great. ’ mine has been. How many opportunities thrown 
many die, and they drop off, either then, or just} away. I thought only of my own pleasure; and 
before morning; leastways in the night some- ; how God has requited me.” She paused for 
time; two die in the night, where one dies in; breath. ‘But He has made me to see the error 
the day.” Sof my ways. His mercy has brought me here. 
I rose, to escape this garrulous talk, and went $ The idols I have worshiped have fallen at my 
to the window. The cool air refreshed my heated feet and been shivered into the clay they were. 
brow indescribably. The moon was at the full. $I am not fit, like you, Maggy, to fight the battle 
Under the soft light the landscape wore a calm : of adverse life. His loving kindness calls me 
as of heaven. The little brook, hidden in thes home. Oh! God is good, is good “s 
hollow, sung half murmuringly, as if chanting: She spoke these words with almost rapture. 
a low, sweet hymn to the quiet trees. The great } Then, for a time, she was silent, and lay with 
pines, in front of the house, stood dark and closed eyes, but seemed to be praying. I fan- 
shrouded, like mighty mourners hushed in 3 cied, perhaps it was not all fancy, that a celes- 
solemn awe. ‘Oh! this great mystery of life 3 tial glow gradually irradiated her countenance. 
and death,” I said to myself. ‘‘What is Eternity ? 3 After awhile she looked up, smiling with ineff- 
How can we live forever and forever; we who 3 able sweetness. 
can conceive nothing, which has not beginning $ ‘‘Read to me, Maggy,” she said, speaking 
and end? Yet how can man perish, while stars } slowly and with difficulty, ‘that part—of the 
and space survive: the spiritual die, while the } chapter—in Revelations.” 
material endures?” I looked up atthe moon. A N I knew now of what she had been thinking as 
small, fleecy cloud was near it. How placidly } she prayed. The chapter was one, part of which 
the great orb moved along, returning my look $I had read to her, daily, for more than two 
with something of almost intelligence, but still } weeks; for above all other portions of the sacred 
inscrutable! The cloud, for a moment, obscured } volume, it seemed to give her the most comfort. 
the face of the orb. A temporary darkness fell >I took the Bible and began to read with a com- 
on the landscape. The pines seemed to sob, the ; posed voice, though the tears fell fast; for I felt 
brook to chant a requiem. A cold shiver ran 3 that it was the last time I should ever read to 
through all my veins, as if the King of Death, 3 her. 
in that instant, had cast its shadow over the 3 ‘“‘And I beheld, and lo! a great multitude, 
scene. Then the great moon emerged, bright } which no man could number, of all nations, and 
and calm, from its passing obscuration, and as } kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
it moved majestically along, all Nature seemed 3 the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
to rejoice silently. ‘It is the life after death,” 3 white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried 
I said, involuntarily. ‘*Thank God for immor- with a loud voice, saying, ‘Salvation to our God, 
tality.” : which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
A whispered summons from the nurse recalled ; Lamb.’” 
me to the bed-side. Georgiana had awoke, had} There was an audible response from the bed. 
asked for her child, and had then wished me to : I read on to the end of the twelfth verse. As I 
be summoned. She smiled faintly, as I drew $ paused then, for an instant, thé jubilant voice of 
near. ‘the brook seemed to echo, through the heavenly 
“You will be a mother to it, if it lives,” she : night, the concluding words, ‘‘forever and for- 
said, feebly, looking from the babe to me. “I : ever.” 
almost wish it was going home too.” Shecon-$ I resumed, 
templated it for awhile, as only a mother can $ «And one of the elders answered, saying unto 
regard her infant, and added, ‘poor little dear! $ me, ‘What are these which are arrayed in white 
it does not know what it will have to suffer.” S robes, and whence come they?’ And I said unto 
I knew, from the look of the wan, little face, Shim, ‘Sir, thou knowest.’ And he said unto me, 
that the daughter would not long survive the } ‘These are they which come out of great tribu- 
mother; but I promised, with tears and a chok- 3 lation, and have washed their robes, and made 
ing voice, all that Georgiana wished. She faintly ; them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
gathered the babe to her side, crooning over it 3 are they before the throne of God, and serve Him 
for awhile. Then she looked up. saying, : day and night in His temple; and He that sitteth 
“I once feared death: I don’t fear it now. $on the throne shall dwell among them. They 
There is nothing left to live for, but baby; and‘ shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
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neither shall the sun light on them, nor any; : morning I was in a violent fever. A serious fit 
heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of $ s of illness, I foresaw, impended. My nervous 
the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them } sand physical systems had both been over-taxed, 
unto living fountains of waters; and God shall $ and I had now to pay the penalty. Alone, amid 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.’ ” : strangers, my heart shrank within me, For 
‘Shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,” 3 awhile, as I lay tossing on my bed, my temples 
was echoed softly from the bed; and then all was } throbbing to bursting, I was on the point of re- 
quiet. pining at my fortune; for I knew not but that 
I waited five colemten, ten, half an hour, } my landlady, on discovering my condition, might 
watching while my cousin seemed to sleep. At : take advantage of a period of delirium to rob me 
last I heard a deep sigh. I looked quickly at } of my purse and turn me into the street. But I 
the nurse; then at Georgiana. Her hands were $ remembered, in that hour, the blessed words I 
folded on her breast, her head lay back on the } had read to my dying cousin. ‘Through much 
pillow; she was dead. But in the rapt expres- tribulation,” I said. ‘Through much tribula- 
sion of the face, I was reminded of a picture I} tion,” I kept saying, till I lost consciousness, 
had once seen of St. Catharine translated to 3 sinking into the stupor of disease. 
heaven by supporting angels; and as the trees § For weeks, as I was told afterward, I lay un- 
rustled without in a sudden breeze, I started, $ conscious. Of all that dreary time I have only 
half expecting to see the hushed figure float a confused recollection. Wild visions of happi- 
away, upborne by similar celestial messengers. $ ness, snatched from me at the very moment of 
She was happy at last! She had gone from fruition, tormented me day and night. Now I 
much tribulation. While I looked down, rever- ; stood waiting, a bride at the altar, and already 
ently, on what had been so lately the home of } heard a well known footstep approaching, when 
an immortal soul, and which was still radiant $ the earth opened and fiends rising up snatched 
with its departing sunset, other texts rose up to ‘ me away. Now, famished and athirst, | was 
my memory, as if some unseen spirit audibly ; drifting about on a desolate sea, when an angel 
repeated them. : appeared above extending a hand to rescue me. 
“And I heard the voice of harpers harping § But just as the fingers touched mine, a thunder- 
with their harps; and they sung, as it were, a bolt separated us, thick darkness enveloped me, 
new song before the throne. N s the wild waves rose, spectres gibbered past. 
“These are they which follow the Lamb $ Now I was fal’ing, falling through illimitable 
whithersoever He goeth. 3 { space. Then the character of the illusions 
‘And there shall be no night there; and they } 3 changed. I was dying in the public streets. 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the 3 3 Thousands passed by, yet nobody took pity 
Lord God giveth them light; and they shall § on me, till one familiar form approached and 
reign forever and ever.” 3 stopped with instinctive humanity. But when he 
: saw who it was, his lips curled with scorn and he 
S turned away. Again: I lay, bound to a hungry 
CHAPTER XXIII. , s lioness, in an African desert, momently expecting 
In the same coffin, we laid mother and babe, } Sto be devoured. The savage beast would look at 
for the latter did not survive quite twenty-four } me, licking her mouth, and then roar across the 
hours. There was no mourner but myself. vast waste of sand, where her famished whelps 
We had been warned to quit the old mansion } were hastening toward us. A hunter approached. 
long before, for the proprietor was scandalized } Amid all his disguise I knew him. He did not, 
by the purposes to which it had been put. _ But : however, see me. I tried to call him, but I 
I had begged his forbearance on Georgiana’s ; could not, for a spell chained my tongue. Oh! 
account, and had, with difficulty, obtained it.}the horror of those moments while he went 
On returning from the funeral, I locked the ; slowly by, almost touching me. Then I was @ 
door, leaving the furniture as payment for the } homeless wanderer, on a mighty plain. A whirl- 
rent, and taking my slender wardrobe and still ing snow storm almost blinded me, yet I strug- 
slenderer purse, set forth to begin life anew. 3 gled on, for far ahead, dimly seen through the 
I found lodgings, in a humble boarding-house, $ ¢ tempest, shone a feeble light. At last I reached 
in an obscure part of the city. That night, I‘ the doorway, and had just strength to knock, 
lay long awake, revolving plans for the future, : when I sank exhausted on the threshold. The 
the best of which were hopeless enough. At} portal opened, and joy of joys! he it was that 
last I fell asleep. But I soon woke with a chill, $ stooped to lift me. But before he could touch 
though it was the heated term in August. Before : my person, a fair-haired lady, whom I recognized 
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ouly too well, rushed between, and bade him 
stand aside, in God’s name, for that the mar- 
riage vow separated him from me forever. The 
door shut with a clang and I was alone and 
perishing. 

When I began to recover, I was feebler than 
achild. Weeks went by, even after this, before 
I could leave my room. At last, about the mid- 
dle of autumn, I found myself comparatively re- 
stored to health. 

But what a prospect there was in the future! 
I knew not, in all the world, a friend to whom I 
could apply. My funds were exhausted. The 
winter would soon be at hand, and it was a win- 
ter of which the most terrible forebodings were 
everywhere entertained; for commercial and 
manufacturing distress were universal. Since 
I had been struck down, by illness, one of those 
financial crises which occasionally devastate the 
nation had occurred: thousands of the rich had 
become poor; starvation stared the multitude in 
the face. j 

By chance, one day, when reduced to nearly 
the last extremity of despair, I saw an adver- 
tisement, in a daily paper, which I had borrowed 
toread. It ran as follows: 


Wantep.—A governess to take charge of two 
small children. Apply at Hemlock Farm, near 
the Poplar Station, on the Ridge railroad. 


A sudden hope filled me. I would expend 
what little money I had, in going to this place; 
for I reasoned that its distance would preclude 
many applications; and so my chance of success 
would be increased. It was the first time, too, 
the advertisement had been inserted; and if I 
set out, at once, I might anticipate all others. 
In five minutes I was on my way to the railroad 
office, where I learned that Poplar Station was 
about fifty miles distant, and that the afternoon 
train would start in an hour. I determined to 
go that day. 

Before long, therefore, I was rushing along 
the side of a beautiful river, the western sun 
gilding its wooded heights and shimmering on 
its placid waters. The towns and factories, 
Seattered at intervals on either shore, shot past 
like white wreaths of smoke. Now we dashed 
through a dark tunnel, now crossed the stream 
in a twinkling on a bridge. The rapid motion 
Was in unison with the stir’and excitement of 
my mind. TI looked through the barred windows 
of the car and blessed the mile-posts as they flew 
by. I was impatient to be at my journey’s end. 

For I now began to fear that some one had 
anticipated me. There was a morning train, so 


‘that any one who had seen the advertisement 
> soon enough, might have had the start of me by 
; several hours. I knew there must be hundreds 
: out of employment, who were quite as competent 
‘for the situation. Then I tortured myself with 
the idea that there might be many in the train 
I saw more than one whose 
air and dress gave color to this notion. How T 
watched, at each station, to see if they got out! 
When, at last, all had left but one, leaving no 
other passengers of my sex, except ladies whose 
dress showed them above the necessity of seek- 
ing such a situation, and coarse featured women 





on the same errand. 


evidently belonging to the agricultural popula- 
tion of the German county we were traversing, 
I sighed with inexpressible relief: a relief only 
to be understood by those, who have been in 
fear for their daily bread, and have had those 
fears quieted temporarily. 

I now began to speculate, for the first time, 
as to the character of the place I was visiting; 
for, up to this point, such had been my eager- 
ness to get the start of other applicants, I had 
not thought of this. Its homely title showed 
that it was an ordinary farm-house; and from 
its location, in the heart of a region wholly rural, 
$I concluded the culture of its family was of the 
rudest. But why need a governess at all? Why 
not be content with the road-side school? I puz- 
zled myself, for a long while, endeavoring to 
solve this problem, but to no purpose. T could 
conjecture nothing, except that one of the chil- 
dren, if not both of them, were half idiotic; that 
this rendered their attendance at the district 
school impossible; and hence the necessity of & 
governess. I knew enough of that section of 
y the state to know that no other circumstance 
could induce a farmer to resort to so compara- 
tively expensive a method of education. I set- 
tled, therefore, that this was the state of the 
case. I was aware there were plenty of far- 
mers, in that vicinity, rich enough to employ a 
governess, if compelled to; so there was no diffi- 
culty on this account. 

I now began to picture to myself the life I 
should lead. In imagination, I drew a picture 
of the house and its surroundings. It was an 
old stone dwelling, probably with a roof green 
with moss, standing in some low bit of ground, 
near the river, where the early German settlers 
always located their habitations, partly to secure 
& more abundant supply of water, partly because 
of the richer soil in the bottoms. It hag, near 
it, a stone barn, a huge edifice, more than four 
times as large as itself, bursting with abundant 
crops. Close by was a little, low, white-washed 
} spring-house, with a solitary willow drooping 
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over it. There might be a small garden in front of a village. I thought, that, in less than a year, 
of the house, with a few common flowers; but $I should be lying, in just such a place, alone and 
this was all; and even this was doubtful. About : forgotten, without a head-stone to mark the spot, 
the whole place there was an air of thrift; but $ with no one even to come and lay a flower on the 
nothing picturesque or refined. Everything was} sod. My words, ‘‘it is well,” were the response 
reduced to the level of the tamest common-place. : to this thought. 
I felt, that, in such a household, my soul would $ Suddenly the train stopped, and the conductor 
starve. Yet what else could Ido? I must feed $ threw open the door, crying, 
my immortal part on these dry husks as well as 3 «Poplar Station.” 
I could, or perish literally, and for want of mere : I rose mechanically. Faint and weak, I stag- 
physical food. gered along, catching by the seats as I went. 
Then I began to think of the mother. Per- ; The conductor politely assisted me to descend. 
haps here there would be some alleviation. Per- } As soon as I touched the ground, he waived his 
haps God, in afflicting her children, had done it } hand to the engineer, caught at the rail as the 
to soften and refine her. Sorrow, with natures ; train began to move; and I was left alone. 
that have any latent good in them, does this. 13 
was willing to believe it of her. I imagined her 3 ; 
a little, thin, worn, patient woman, grey before 3 CHAPTER XXIV. 


her time, knitting all day long, when not other-} I was left alone. There was a deep cutting 


s 
wise occupied, her eyes filling with quiet tears $ just before me, and not a house in sight. A 
as she looked at her helpless innocents. I saw 3 path led up the bank; and this I took. It con- 
her start, with nervous terror, at the rude voice ducted me to a traveled highway, from which I 
and loud step of her husband. In such a family, could see, at a little distance, a road-side tavern. 
I said to myself, I will die by inches. For the 3 It was one of those so common in Pennsylvania; 
very tax on my sympathies, created by the poor $a low, rambling stone inn, with a huge horse- 
children and their mother, will wear me out all ; trough in front, where a team of Conestoga horses 
the ig i ir be no relief from rd $ was, at this instant, leisurely drinking. 
quarter. No book will ever reach me in this$ As no other house was in sight, and it was 
i of a 7 abode. The very name of the} necessary to get some directions, I put on a bold 
place, Hemlock Farm, so full of sombre and front and walked forward. The teamster stared 
funerenl associations, seemed to be a presenti- : rudely as I came up, and the ostler winked toa 
ment of my fate. I should live in an atmosphere } half drunken vagabond in rags, who stood, with 
of slow poison, where every intellectual faculty, * his hands in his pocket, idly watching my ap- 
every fine perception, would wither and perish. } proach. 
Surrounded by coarse associations, cut off from} I faltered out, as composedly as I could, my 
ss . s . 

all revivifying sympathy, I would grow coarse } request, addressing myself to the teamster as 
myself in time. Perhaps, too, there might be $ the least repulsive of the three. 
other things, rude sons, vulgar farm hands, with; ‘Nein,” he said, shaking his head. 
whom I would be compelled to associate, and § I repeated the question. ‘‘Pray, sir, can you 
whose brutalities or insolence I would be forced $ direct me to Hemlock Farm?” For I did not 
to endure; for in such households all alike ate, $ understand him. 
at the same table, as I well knew, and lived in § “Nein!” he answered again, staring at me 
the common sitting-room, so that companionship § vacantly, but with a good-humored look. 
was inevitable. As this picture rose before me,$ I now turned to the ostler. 
I half resolved to abandon my expedition. But ; “Is it Hemlock farrum yer asking after?” he 
a thought of my empty purse, and of the terrible 3 said, scratching his head of shock hair: and 
winter approaching, silenced my repugnance. 3 swearing a favorite Celtic oath, he told me ‘he'd 

“It will not be for long,” I said. ‘I am no $ nivir heard of such a place.” 
more the gay, admired fiancee of a man of talent § The half drunken vagabond now approached. 
and wealth; no more flushed with health, or in- } As I saw him come up, I looked imploringly to- 
toxicated with spirits. This shortness of breath; ward the inn door, in hopes some female, or at 
this little hacking cough; these pains in the} least the landlord, would make his appearance. 
chest, are not merely the remnants of the fever. } But not a soul was in sight. The whole place, 
Do I not know their meaning? And it is well.” : with the exception of these three and the horses 

We were, at that moment, passing one of those } drinking at the trough, seemed to have been 
antique church edifices, standing in the midst of : asleep for ages. It was one of those warm, Octo- 
@ neglected grave-yard, which tell of the vicinity ¢ ber days, which temporarily recall the summer, 
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when a drowsy haze veils the distant landscape, 3 thing about my not being a lady after all, or I 
oe when, in a ning a nen : “enn roe ty —~ ey to drink: and 
the voice may be heard for a mile. nound lay } at this urried on the faster. 

asleep, in the sunshine, at the end of the porch, : The way proved longer than I had supposed. 
his nose buried between his paws. The pigeons $ Between my fatigue, my weakness, and my 
were,ranged, like statues, along the eaves of the $ anxiety, the miles lengthened out interminably. 
barn. There was not a sound, except that of $ ; The sun was low in the western heavens, when 
the water running from the trough and the noise $ <I reached the bridge. Now, for the first time, I 
of “ 0 as pons wena Be Aen 3 a" s a what I should do, if my applica- 

*«P’raps I can direct the young lady,” said t e tion aile Where would I spend the night? 
inebriate, speaking with a hiccup, but making a: 3 3 The nearest town was several miles distant, 
not ungraceful bow; and I saw, at once, that he so that, in my present exhausted condition, it 
was that most pitiable of all objects, an educated : would be impossible for me to walk there, before 
man ore a become a common sot. ‘Hemlock } dark. But I shuddered when I thought of being 
Farm, di thy say? Why, that’s it, yonder.” out, after nightfall, on these lonely mountain 

He pointed, as he spoke, to a peculiarly shaped $ roads. 

s 
hill, at the distance of two miles or more, a} Before crossing the bridge, I sat down, fora 
long, ridgy, precipitous hill, clothed with dark : moment, on a boulder, partly to rest, partly to 
green hemlocks, and washed, at its base, by the $ reflect on this new emergency. Just above, the 
river. The mellow afternoon sun glittering on} river made a bold sweep, enclosing a wooded 
the water at its foot, and reflected from a white ¢ island, the trees of which, large and shapely, 
bridge that crossed at the hither end of the hill, ; and without undergrowth, threw their long, 
brought the sombre evergreens out into bold re- } black shadows over the greensward, as the set- 
lief, and transfigured the whole scene. No house, 3 ting sun struck slantwise between them. A boat- 
however, was visible. Perhaps it was concealed, { man’s horn filled the air with softened music. 
I thought, by the shoulder of a mountain, in: : On the opposite side,-Hemlock Hill, rising pre- 
me a a crouching lion, which, soaring to $ : cipitous and picturesque, glowed in the golden 
the height of a thousand feet or more, intruded § radiance. The whole scene was typical of an 
its rugged outline between me and the approach ; indescribable peace. Oh! how I longed, at that 
to the hill. moment, to lie down, where I sat, amid these 

s ’ ’ , 

“Do you see that hill?” said my guide, stam- $ calm surroundings, and sink to rest forever. 
meringly, steadying himself by the pump. ‘‘The : I rose, at last, wearily. I began to feel a pre- 
one just past the South Mountain—it’s the only sentiment that I should not succeed. Yet I tried, 
one of that shape in the county, and you can’t vi in defiance of this, to buoy myself up with hope. 
miss it—well,” drawling out the words slowly, {I said, again and again, they will at least ask 
“that’s Hemlock Farm.” : me to stay all night. Then I remembered, that, 

“Thank you, sir,” said I, hurriedly, glad to 3 if they should not, I was wasting precious mo- 
escape; and I moved on. But I was stopped, ments. I dragged myself down the descent. 
. ° 2 . 
immediately, by the speaker, who Jaid his hand, $ My fears increased, as I went, so that I almost 
familiarly, on my shoulder. ran at last. 

“You needn’t be so scared, Miss,” he said, : I arrived so exhausted and breathless at the 
surlily, as I shrank away, while the ostler $ toll-gate, that the keeper looked at me with sur- 
laughed outright, and the teamster stood with prise, a surprise which was not diminished when 
a grin on his face. ‘I’m a gentleman, I am, tlhe asked him if this was Hemlock Farm before 
though you may see my coat’s the worse for } me. Observing he stared at me, dubiously, I 

y 
wear. I’ve studied at the University—sity—I ; ® told him my errand. ' 
have. You were going without knowing how to: ‘You are the school marm then,” he said, 
ee Ay cage Farm. You must take the left ; regarding me with uplifted eyebrows. ‘‘Humph! 
and road, at the red barn, a quarter of a mile $ Well, that’s the place.” 
further on, and so go down to the river: then 3 I had no doubt that my wearied look and 
keep up stream, till you come to the bridge; \ travel-soiled dress somewhat detracted from my 
cross that and you’re at Hemlock Farm.” $ character, and I explained, in this way, the 

T hardly waited for him to finish. I had taken : questionable air with which he kept staring at 
good care to keep out of the reach of his arm, : me, while he pointed across the river. I colored 
this time, and now walked away as fast as I: with embarrassment, not unmixed with anger, 
could. But I had not gone far, before I heard ; as I said, drawing down my veil again, which I 
the speaker muttering, with many oaths, some- * had thrown up for air as I walked, 


va 
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‘“‘What? That house ahead? Do you know rock, framing in the landscape on that side, 
if anybody is at home?” 3 Between these, stretching far away to the hori- 
It was a small farm-house, with more preten- 3 zon, and widening as it went, the river meander- 
sions to elegance than I had seen in this region; 3 ing in the middle ground, was an undulating 
and my heart bounded with delight; for the } country, covered with alternate farms and wood- 
household, which could surround itself with 3 lands, and diversified with villages. Away and 
such a pretty flower-garden, must, I thought, } away, following the glittering water, my eye 
have some refinement. \ traversed, as if fascinated, over the vast land- 
“No,” he said, gruffly, and coolly turning on § scape, till it lost itself in the purple haze, that 
his heel to go in, offended, I suppose, by my ; hung around a ridge of hills, miles and miles 
putting down my veil, ‘that isn’t the place at{ distant. The prospect burst on me so unex- 
all. You must pass that house, and taking the : pectedly, everything was so different from what 
road up the river, go in at a gate, you'll find § iI had looked for, that I stopped, for some time, 
there, about a hundred and fifty yards farther § ’ breathless with surprise. 
on. The place you’re after is up the hill.” Then I turned to look for the house, which, up 
My heart fell. With a sigh I turned away. $ to this time, I had not seen. It stood almost 
As I passed the gate of the pretty farm-house, } directly i in front, a little to the right, about five 
@ sweet voice was heard singing, within. It} hundred feet off, on a grassy terrace, below 
was a mother warbling a lullaby over her child. > which swept the road. The dwelling itself was 
The memory of my own happy infancy rushed $ comparatively small; but in no sense could it be 
back to me. I recollected, as vividly as if it} called a farm-house. It was a quaint, pictur- 
had happened but yesterday, my mother leaning ? esque mansion, with a deep bay window looking 
over my cradle, while she rocked it and sang ; down into the valley, and numerous high-pointed 
that very lullaby. It seemed to me a dream$ gables. Vines gamboled over the balustrades, 
of heaven, in some former state of existence, ran up the grey walls, twined lovingly about the 
from which endless ages now separated me: a} diamond-paned casements, and nestled under the 
Paradise of peace and love gone forever. And : eaves. The principal front seemed to look my 
the tears gushed to my eyes as I thought this. { way, for there was a balcony before it, extend- 
I staggered on. The road began to ascend 3 ing its whole length; and this balcony led into a 
slowly, terraced along the river-side. At the , spacious garden, not a stiff, formal one, such as 
end of what seemed the little farm, I came to a city horticulturalist fond of, but with 
dense wood of evergreens, the beginning of those ; lecemina deitanl pack ban =o tt 
which covered the sides and top of the hill. : and rose bushes here and there, giving it a wild, 
Suddenly, when I had almost passed it, I saw a $ half-forest grace, like a garden in the Arabian 
plain, unpretending gate. This, I know, must § Nights. The side of the house, which looked 
be the one to which I had been directed; and 3 down toward. the valley, commanded a gently 
turned in. $ sloping lawn, many acres in extent, which swept 
It was like passing into a cool cave out of a$ almost to the foot of the hill. 
hot noonday. The trees met overhead, so that § The whole place had a look of peace inde- 
not a ray of sunshine penetrated to the avenue, $seribable. Its quiet and repose stole over my 
which was filled with a subdued light. Under-} senses like a subtle perfume. “ Ah!”el said to 
3 
neath, the ground was carpeted with the brown 8 myself, “if I can only find a refuge here, dur- 
tassels of the pines, that crackled under the foot. } ing the few months I have to live.” 
An aromatic fragrance filled the air. The road § But my emotions of hope and delight were 
began immediately to wind up the hill, disclos- {soon succeeded by others. What chance had I, 
N 





ing dim woodland vistas at every turn. without a solitary recommendation, coming a-foot, 

After I had walked, perhaps, the eighth of a § my travel-soiled appearance alone suflicient '0 
mile, I suddenly emerged from the wood; and 
lo! what a prospect. Before me, and separated } 
from me only by an intervening valley, was the 


create prejudices against me, to obtain employ- 
ment here? For everything about the spot 
betokened the most fastidious taste. The mis 
mountain, whose side profile had concealed Hem- 3 3 tress of such a Paradise, I said to myself, will 
lock Farm from me, when I had stopped at the } have nothing about her which is not in uni- 


tavern; but now the front of the mountain rose : son with the spot. She will not tolerate this 
rounded and wooded, a perfect cone. This } haggard face for a minute. One look at me will 
formed the right hand setting of the picture. } be enough to fill her with disgust. 

To the left, on the other side of the river, was; It was with a faint heart, therefore, that I re- 
another mountain, a long, bleak, bare stretch of § sumed my way. For I determined to proceed 
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in spite of all. Having come so far, I would $ 
S 


day ball, I had paused an instant in front of the 


go through with it, even to enduring the startled } mirror, before I descended, and, intoxicated by 
glance and supercilious dismissal of the fine lady, $ the atmosphere of love and flattery in which I 
who had never, perhaps, been so near a starving ; had been living, had said to myself that I really 


fellow-woman, nor ever would be again. But § 
my hand trembled, nevertheless, as I lifted ma 


knocker. 

Aman servant, neatly dressed in black, opened 3 
the door immediately. He had a pleasant, ruddy : 
face, whose good humor reassured me a little, 3 
and a quiet and deferential manner, whose mag- 
netism influenced me unaccountably. 

“Will you say that a young woman has called 
to see about the governess’ place?” I said. 

“Yes! ma’am, walk in!’ was the answer, and, 
with a reassuring smile, he ushered me into the 
parlor. 

The parlor was a large and elegant apartment, 


believed I was beautiful. The contrast between 
my face then as I remembered it, and now, was 
that of two lives, as wide asunder as eternity, 
and which never, never could be reunited. I was 
no more the same being than if I had been born 
in a different century. Vast gulfs, fathomless 
abysses, lay between what I was now and had 
been then. 

My lip began to tremble. The thought of the 
past was too much for me. I turned from the 
mirror, and stepped hastily to the bay window, 
to shake off these emotions by looking at the 
unrivaled landscape, for Nature always soothed 
me like a friend or a mother. 


hung round with copies, in water-colors, of some 
of Turner’s best pictures; with choice engravings 


It had its effect. I grew composed again. 
And now I bethought me how I should get over 
after Landseer; and with other specimens of } the awkwardness of anintroduction. The strange 
first-class modern art. A statuette, here and $ manner in which I had come, my total want of 
there, on a bracket; a rich silver salver, with 3} recommendations, struck me now more than 
pitcher and flagons, on a console; luxurious } they had even at the entrance. I half repented 
chairs scattered about; a table covered with new } that I had entered. Instinctively I looked about 
books and pamphlets; these were the other most } to see if I could escape. But the opening and 
salient objects in the room, At one end was @$ shutting of a distant door, as if some one was 
deep bay window.. As I crossed the floor, I saw $ approaching, told me I would be too late; and 





there was a mirror, over the mantle-piece, reach- } nervous and excited, my heart beating fast, I 

ing to the ceiling; and before this I paused a : awaited this interview. 

moment : 
. s 


At that moment, it occurred to me that the 
Ididit unconsciously. I suppose no woman, at § best way to open the conversation, would be to 
any time, much less when she is about to receive } present the paper, containing the advertisement, 
a stranger, ever passes a mirror without glanc- as a sort of letter of introduction. Fortunately, 
ing at her face. It is a habit we acquire early, $ I had marked the advertisement around with ink, 
and of which we never entirely get rid. On that ; and hastily fumbling for the journal in my pocket, 
day, certainly, not a particle of personal vanity : I folded it, with trembling hands, so as to bring 
entered into the feeling, which caused me to stop § the advertisement outward, and holding it ready, 
before that mirror. I had but one thought, } awaited the coming footsteps. 
which was to provide for myself, if possible, as Awaited them, did I say? They were now 
respectable home, where, for the little time which $ near enough to be distinctly audible. Instead 
remained to me, I might earn my livelihood in 3 of being those of a woman, they were the fvot- 
the humblest way. I had, consciously, but a steps of a mav, and something in them struck a 
single emotion, which was an utter, utter despair, ; cold chill to my heart and made my knees sink 
with not a ray of hope to light it up. Once, and } under me. I clutched, for support, at the top of a 
once only, as I crossed the room, and its elegance $ chair, by which I had been standing, or I should 
and laxury affected me like a subtle perfume, I $ have fallen. For one breathless, agonizing second 
said to myself again, «Oh! if I could only find a : of time, I doubted; but at the next footfall I 
haven here for the few short months I shall live.” $ prayed that the floor might open beneath me, 
But I laughed immediately, to myself, at the $ and I sink forever from sight. In another mo- 
~ it - too wild to entertain. < ment, the door opened, and, as I feared, Mr. 
Started back at sight of myself. Haggard § Talbot stood before me. 
and wan, I had felt that I was; but the reality Yes, Mr. Talbot stood before me. There was 
far exceeded my expectations. If I had ever j the same commanding form, the same majestic 
had any beauty, as I had once been told, it was § brow, the same eagle eye. Time had passed 
gone now. I recalled, by some strange associa- } differently with him from what it had with me. 
tion, the fact that the night of Georgiana’s birth- * That proud, high air of manhood, defiant of all 
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obstacle, as if the possessor exulted in having , best and noblest of his sex? Indignation gave 

difficulties to overcome, that union of physical, ‘ me strength. 

intellectual and moral power, which had always} ‘‘Sir,” I said, “‘unhand me. I will call Mrs, 

been so pre-eminently his, was still there, only $ Talbot.” I rose, as I spoke, and stood before 

more developed, more self-centred than ever. : him, my eyes flashing, my bosom heaving with 
For an instant, he did not see, in the twilight anger. 


of the room, where his visitor was. But at last “Mrs, Talbot!” he answered, in surprise. 


his eye, that lightning eye, fell upon me. “What do you mean?” Then a sudden light 


I withered beneath it. I recalled how we had 3 broke over his countenance, and he cried, joy- 
last parted; how that he was now married; how i fully, ‘You don’t think me married, do you?” 
that he would despise me, more than ever, for § The tone in which he said this, as well as the 
what would seem to him an unmaidenly visit. 3 look, convinced me that I had been deceived for 
It appeared to me, that, as he recognized his} months. How my heart leaped at the convic- 
visitor, scorn, anger and loathing succeeded each : tion! Then the blood rushed to my very brow. 
other in his face. The room swam around me. g I covered my face in confusion. ‘ 

I reeled, clutched at the ‘air, and fell headlong § His arm was around me again in an instant. 
to the floof. $ “Darling,” he whispered, ‘what a villain you 
: must have thought me” And he went on ra- 

CHAPTER XXV. : pidly, «I am not married. I never could have 

I po not know how long I was insensible. } married any one but my own Margaret. This 
When, at last, I faintly opened my eyes, I was : is my sister’s present residence, and as she is 
still comparatively unconscious, and neither rea- out dining, I came to apologize for her tempo- 
lized immediately where I was, nor the indeli- } rary absence, little thinking that in the supposed 
cacy of my situation. For I was dizzy with § governess I should find one I was going to seek 
long-forgotten bliss, as, looking up, I saw Mr. 3 to-morrow. It is only three days since I re- 
Talbot's face bending anxiously over me, felt his 3 turned from Europe, where I have been since 
arms around me, and heard him whisper, ‘‘darl- ; early in the spring. But tell me, how came you 
ing, have I found you?” I had a dim recollec- : to suppose me married? What enemy has been 
tion, also, that it was his eager kisses, which $ at work defaming me?” 
had woke me to life again. > I was now weeping silently on his shoulder, 

Do not censure me, that, for an instant, I gave 3 but the tears were those of joy and thanksgiving. 
myself up to this delicious dream. That, as ‘God had been good to me,” I said to myself, 
se <n I mena wished it a mee foe os a segs ae eee eran 
come back, for then, in happy ignorance, I might $ would only tire the reader if I was to linger 
still have lain in those arms and forget the solemn : on this scene. The next half hour was spent in 
vows that separated us forever. But I cast away § mutual explanations. He listened to my story 
the temptation the moment I fully realized where $ often with a kindling eye. When I had finished, 
I was. With burning blushes, I struggled away 3 he said, 
from his embrace, and attempted to rise feebly 3 “TI never heard, till yesterday, that my mar- 
to my feet; for I had been lying on the floor, $ riage had been published. My sister was the 
with my head pillowed against his breast, while : first to tell me. It occurred after I had sailed, 
he knelt above me. $and I have no doubt was inserted, by Despencer 

“Oh! do not leave me,” he said, pleadingly, } or Bentley, solely to deceive you. My friends, 
holding me fast. ‘Surely you are not angry ; it appears, caused it to be promptly contradicted ; 
with me still. Margaret, dear Margaret, we} but I suppose that the paper, in which the con- 
can yet be happy.” } tradiction appeared, was purposely kept out of 

Was he mad? Or did he meditate toward me: your sight. The lady, to whom the notice mar- 
the deepest insult which a man can inflict on a} ried me, has been, for more than a year, be- 
helpless woman? $ trothed to a very intimate friend of mine, and 

I made a new effort to extricate myself, but he 3 has since been married. She and I have known 
held me the tighter, the more I struggled. : each other from childhood. She is like a second 

“You do not mean it,” he said. ‘Heaven : sister to me. Had she been in town, last year, 
has not sent you here, that we should be parted $ she would have called on you, and then this 
again.” g miserable mistake could never have occurred.” 

There was now no mistaking his words Was; I hid my face again on his broad chest, as he 
this the man of whom I had made a hero to : drew me tenderly toward him. I thought of my 
myself? Whom I had secretly worshiped as the } jealousy, when I had seen him driving her out, 
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THE OLD STONE MANSION. 
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and was’ glad to conceal the blushes, which I; In a very few minutes, the sister came running 
felt burning in my cheek. 3 in, a gentle likeness of her brother, still pretty, 

“I knew you were living with Georgiana,” he : though a widow. Taking me to her heart, as if 
continued. ‘But I little suspected that your $ v1 had been a younger sister, she won my confi- 
uncle had discarded you: for some reason or * dence and affection at once. 
other the Elliotts kept that part of their conduct $ : There now, Talbot, go away,” she said, 
secret. They have reaped as they have sown, } ‘‘we’ll see you, by-and-bye, at the tea-table; 
however. Yesterday, I learned that the present ; but meanwhile Margaret must come with me, 
crisis has carried your uncle down: he is a bank- 3 for I have the children to show her, little dears, 
rupt, if not worse——” ’ besides a thousand other things.” 

I started. : Speaking thus, she carried me into a charming 

“Not ruined?” I cried. chamber, which was fragrant with flowers, and 

“Yes! utterly.” ¢ which overlooked the wide valley, that was now 

The news stunned me for an instant. Then I ; darkening with the shades of twilight. Here, 
thought of Rosalie. 3 after busying herself about fer awhile, in order, 

“We will seek her at once,” he said, in answer $ as she said, to make things more comfortable, 
to my question. ‘I was going, as I have aready she left me to myself, promising to summon me 
said, to start to-morrow to visit you. I had sup- $ in about an hour. 
posed that you had returned to your uncle's long } The first thing I did, when the door closed 
ago, and would have sought you, before coming } behind her, was to give way to a hearty fit of 
here, if it had not been for a letter from my sister, } crying. Then I washed my eyes, smoothed my 
which I could answer only in person. When I : hair, and had just finished rearranging my dress, 
heard, from Bella, of your uncle’s failure, I was} when I heard a light tap at the door. It was 
anxious to set off by the next train, but was $ my hostess with her two children, bright, demon- 
detained till to-night, by the same imperative  strative little girls, who made friends with me 
business that brought me here. God knows I immediately: and one of whom strikingly re- 
little thought, when I was loitering idly over $ minded me of Rosalie. In five minutes I was 
Europe, what you were suffering.” Sas much at home with this darling as if 1 had 

“T deserve it all,” I murmured, again eating ; known her all my life. 
my face. ‘You were right and I was wrong.” : ‘Don’t you think Hemlock Farm picturesque?” 

“We were both wrong, and both right, darl- ; the mother said, directly, going to the window. 
ing,” was his answer. ‘‘I was too imperious, ‘‘We consider the view, down the valley, very 
and we were both too proud. We are older and} fine. The place is the old homestead, you 
wiser now, I trust. But I have my confession $ know; but Talbot lent it to me, when I and 
to make also, and it is this, that the more I re- 3 these little ones were left alone.” Here her 
flected on your motive for standing by Geor- $ voice quivered for an instant. But directly she 
giana, the nobler your character appeared. I 3 went on. ‘My affairs are now settled, however, 
went to Europe, because I was too proud to seek sand, after this winter, we shall live in the city, 
you, and yet could not forget you: but I long } $and Talbot will take the old homestead back. 
since regretted my going; and though I too have 3 It has always been his favorite summer resort. 
had doubts whether I was loved any longer, I 3 $ But there is the tea-bell.” 
returned at last to put it to the test.” I could lengthen out my story, but why should 

“You shall be my guide, my master hence- I? Mr. Talbot and I have now been married for 
forth,” I whispered, looking up into his face. ‘I$ $ several years. Our winters are spent in the city, 
have never been happy since that fatal morning.” $ our summers at Hemlock Farm. My husband 

He bent down and kissed me reverently. ; has been called, more than once, to take part 

“God deal with me,” he said, with solemn $ : in the councils of his state and nation; but he 
accents, ‘‘as I deal by you.” And thus were 3 always finds a few months of leisure for our 
we, a second time, betrothed. mountain home. 

A carriage was now heard driving up the road. The children, who have grown around us, love 
“That is my sister,” said Mr. Talbot, ‘I will} the old place as much as their parents do. We 
bring her here directly,” and he ran out. i are a happy family, especially when Mr Talbot’s 

I was all confusion. But I appreciated the sister, with her two girls, joins us, as she does, 
tact which instinctively told Mr. Talbot to delay for a few weeks, every summer. 
the meeting till he had made the necessary ad For Rosalie lives with us. I have adopted 


Planations; and the respite gave me time to re-3 her as my own child. Mr. Talbot fulfilled his 
cover myself in some measure. 


promise, sought out the Ellivtts, and finding that 








422 THE CALM OF LIFE 
they were reduced to the exgemest poverty, had, Old Jane died in prison, while I was lying 
little difficulty in persuading them to surrender N sick. On everybody, except myself, who had 
their daughter. My uncle and aunt, indeed, } lived in the old stone mansion, since the night 
survived their loss of fortune less than a year. Sof the first awful tragedy there, the parricidal 
They were unable to bear what they thought the } curse seemed to have fallen; for all had perished 
disgrace of indigence, and died of what some} prematurely. The mansion itself is now a roof- 
would call broken hearts, in consequence. less ruin, through whose open casements the 

Despencer never reappeared in the United ’ winds and rain beat, and whose very stones are 
States. After the discovery of the gold mines slimy with damp and decay. But the sombre 





in California, a man, answering to his descrip- 3 pines still stand, like mourners, about it; and 
tion, was lynched on the Sacramento for stealing Sas they sob and groan in the winter blasts, give 
another miner’s claim; but we were never posi- $ color to the popular tradition, now more positive 
tive that this was Georgiana’s husband. than ever, that the place is haunted. 





THE CALM OF LIFE. 
BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


That the spirit might rise restrengthened 
With the dawn of to-morrow’s light. 


Tne day goes down in its beauty, 
And from the Heavens afar, 
As a jewel of wonderous brightness, 


Gleameth the evening ster. I wish—and I wish but vainly! 


The hands of the pleading heart 
The clouds—like freighted vessels— Must soon unclasp from the weaker, 
Have floated far out to sea; And nerve for the sterner part! 
And gentle winds are whisp’ring 

To every listening tree. 


LIPLIPIS LLY 


For sighing is weak and ignoble— 

It cures not the wounds of the past; 
The sky as a hand is stretching It were better to die and be faithful 

In holiness over all, Than to yield unto wrong at the last! 
And I hear, as from voices in Heaven, 


A benediction fall! Brave heart—covered over with stabbings 


From the hands of the false and untrue! 

Ah, me! that Life’s cares and sorrows Be thou strong in thine armor of iron 
Might go with the drifting clouds; Till the battle is triumphed through! 

They would go in a million numbers— 


hen, as the ni . 
In thick and struggling crowds! ARE ENG, to Gs ges 208 Sing, 


When the surging toil is o’er 
And I wish that a calm might follow, In a cloudless calm—star-lighted— 
As reigns o’er the world to-night, Thou shalt rest forevermore! 








THE HOUSE OF THE NOVEL READER. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


“Wire! wife! do let me have that book, “Go right away, you tiresome child! 
Yes, nearly noon, and only look, You worry me till I am wild, 

The breakfast-table standing yet, The dishes put just where you please, 
And sure I am a saint would fret And let me have a moment’s peace.” 


To hear that blessed baby roar; 
Man never needed patience more.” “Look, mother! Sister, ain’t that nice? 


Cat’s in the cream up to her eyes, 
a . 
Now, husband! do for once be still, And Rover, with his two fore-feet 


bv read nee and ea — Upon the table, stealing meat. 
tate eget tinggi Hurrah! I’m glad I am a boy, 
I never can sit down a minute . . 
Bes he Benen hice I’m off to where I can enjoy 
se Spapaetlagcex vee More fun than’s to be found at home; 
Take up the baby—that’s a dear— i 
™ Don’t you wish, sister, you might come, 
He’s yours, I’m sure, as much as mine— 3 littl 
I cannot understand a line.” prewed yr enc on 
(He’ll make a charming nurse-maid yet,) 
“Please, mother! tell me where to go And mother reads her book in quiet, 
With all these breakfast things, you know With nobody to make a riot?” 
If any visitors should come 
You’d have to say, ‘I’m not at home.’” 








NO INFLUENCE. 


BY MRS. M. 


“T HAVE no influence!” 

The words were spoken in a sort of passionate § 
surprise. The speaker was poor, plain, and (in 
her own eyes) insignificant. 

It put us in a moralizing mood—thus. You 
have influence—you, everybody. You can’t get 3 
away from it. And it matters not what is your 
sphere, your duty, your sex, there is a moral 
obligation always pressing upon you. You can- 
not put it off with excuses; you cannot hide it § 
under careless gayety; you cannot resist it by 
moroseness and negligence. It follows you to 
your grave. 

No influence! 

My friend, you are ever impressing somebody 
with good or evil—child or neighbor, mistress 
or maid, clerk or employer. With the laughing 
debauchee you may sing, 


“T care for nobody, 
Nobody cares for me,” 


and to a certain extent this may be true; but 
you are at the same time receiving and making 
impressions. 

No influence! 

Oh! not so. One would think that the miser, $ 


A. DENISON. 

¢ The moral character is only ennobled when 

Swe do right under adverse circumstances—in 
S other words, when we make sacrifices. 

: We knew a poor, old man—most likely out of 

3 the body now—who, when an indigent college 
$ youth came to him for help, gave him the two 

3 best shirts he had. A banker, who was applied 

gto on the youth’s account, whistled a little, then 

} saying to himself, ‘‘I shall never feel it,” put 

: fifty dollars into the applicant’s hand. 

But—we believe God looked with most favor 


Ler. 
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n the man who felt it—the poor, old man with 
carcely a dollar in his pocket. He had proved 
that he did his charity for charity’s sake. It 
$cost him something. He had made a sacrifice 
¢ in the name of Him who said, * Verily they shall 
have their reward.” So, my friend, consider 
$ the character, the moulding of your child’s whole 
: future being of sufficient importance to make 
‘ase sacrifice of your feelings when circum- 
3 stances are adverse. 
: No influence! 
You, sir, are injuring more than one young 
man by the glass you take in public; you, sir, 
$ by the petty tricks of deception in trade, which 


drawn within himself, loving nothing but his § ‘none understand so well as your clerks; you, 
musty deeds and bonds and hoarded gold, was$ sir, by your passionate temper and vehement 
the last man to exercise any obligation of mo- ; blasphemies; you, sir, by your meanness at 


rality toward mankind. Yet there is not a 
moment he draws his shriveled lungs full of 
heaven’s bounteous air, but he is making an 
impression for evil on somebody. 

No influence! 

We cannot live for ourselves alone The most § 
selfish being in existence is like a pen perpetu- 
ally moving, blotting foully where he does not 
make fair marks. 

“What am I doing?” 

A question every one should pause to ask in 
the midst of life’s cares or reckless pleasures. 

You, madam, are heedlessly teaching your $ 
child lessons of vanity, by your perpetual re- 
currence to dress, dress, dress. 

You, madam, are making your children fretful § 
by your own gloomy brow, and hurried, restless § 
answers. To be sure you have cares and trials: 
Please tell us who has not? 


home, exercised toward wife and children. 
‘ ‘I’m sure I have no influence,” sighed a poor 
shop girl, pausing in the midst of her work. 
She had but that moment made an honest 
statement, which, had she avoided, would have 
$ saved her fifty cents. The other girls, who had 
° fo orgotten their consciences, were rebuked. Their 


S 
s 


flushed faces and downcast eyes told that the 
good seed had not fallen in vain. 
‘I’m sure I have no influence,” murmured a 
or old woman, as she was going from church 
n the Sabbath. 
: But mark you—out of the great congregation 
: none but she had said, ‘*Oh! sir, (to the pastor) 
3 your sermon did me so much good! It was like 
rest to the weary, or refreshment to the hungry.” 
$ She little dreamed how those words blessed 
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:} that good man’s heart, warming, comforting, 


> consoling. They imparted a new 7 to 
3 
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THOUGHT.—ZENA. 





him; he felt happier all the week for having , upon the other side—for we all do harm as easily 
heard them. 


No influence! 
But ah! the instances that might be recorded * guide of life. And the consequences follow us! 


s . “ 
3 as good, and more frequently, if we are not ani- 
s 
s 


3 mated by the one principle that should be the 





A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


BY ELEANOR CLAIR 


Upon the Western hills, the beams 
Of fading sunlight lay, 

And with the dying rays a life 
Was passing fast away. 


Three Summers had beheld her bloom; 
The fourth was hasting by, 

When like the early flowers, the time 
Had come for her to die. 


With solemn gaze, two children looked 
Upon the parting scene, 

And wonder grew within their souls 
To know what death might mean. 


And when the last faint breath was spent 
And closed the weary eyes, 

The dark death-angel spread his wings 
And bore away the prize. 


The sister and the brother stood 
And watched how twilight shade 
O’er hill and vale, and field and wood 

Its silent progress made; 


And all the time, in silence deep 
They thought the mystery o’er, 

While the new sense of life and death 
Grew stronger than before. 


Till suddenly, a silver ray 
Delights the upturned eye, 

Where fair and clear, a lonely star 
Has taken its place on high. 


And then a meaning seemed to break 
Upon them from afar; 

“See, sister’s soul,” they cried, in joy, 
“Ts now a shining star, 


And through the night, till morning break 
Her Heavenly place she'll keep, 

And never weary, from above 
Will watch us while we sleep.” 








Strong, child-like Faith! were such but ours 
To keep our souls serene, 

With neither doubt nor care nor fear, 
God’s love and us between. 


For though the loved be distant far, 
And all unknown the state 

In which beyond this mortal sphere 
Our coming they await; 


If they with star-like eyes keep watch 
O’er our uncertain feet, 

Or dwell serene, of earthly things 
Lulled in oblivion sweet, 


We know that when, on star or sun, 
Or where the place may be, 

The Saviour calls the ransomed home 
His face of light to see. 


The parted ones are joined again, 
Knowing as they are known, 

And love’s fruition is complete 
Before the Father’s throne, 
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BY E. 


Waere the early flowers blossom 
Tn a Southern sunny clime, 

Where the birds their plaintive warblings 
Echo in the sweet Spring time, 

Where the sycamore hangs proudly 
Over merry laughing streams, 

There a lovely, thoughtful maiden 
Wanders oft and sweetly dreams. 


Often will approaching nightfall 
Find her pensive, sitting there, 

With the violet and blue-bell 
Twining in her sunny hair; 

While the melody that gushes 
From the streamlet rippling by, 

Is not sweeter than her blushes 
As a shadow meets the eye 


ZENA. 


SUMMERS DANA. 


Mirrored in the crystal waters, 
Fairer than a sylvan elf, 
Yet she thinks not, pensive dreamer, 
That it is her own sweet self. 
Now her thoughts are fondly lingering 
O’er the land which gave her birth, 
Which to every filial wanderer 
Is the de=rest spot of earth. 


Angels watch her as she lingers, 
Zephyrs fan her Parian brow 

Fragrant with sweet-scented blossoms, 
For her thoughts are holy now. 

May there mingle in her dreamings 
Thoughts of one who at her side, 

Spent life’s happiest hours so swiftly 
On the blue and restless tide. 
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LEAVES FROM NANNIE WILD’S DIARY. 


BY MARY AMES ATKINS. 


Almond Grove, 1851, 31 don’t think much of beauty for myself, and 
TweELve to-day. So many years gone through $ never want it, only when I get to longing for 
with since I was ushered upon this stage of {my mother’s love, and feel that through it I 
existence. Do I speak irrevelantly? I do not 3 could obtain my life-long desire. Nurse says I 
wish to; but bitter fountains are stirred within am handsome enough; but who else will ever 
me, and such strange thoughts thrill me through 3 see through her eyes? She let a word drop this 
and through! My dear old nurse says these are morning that puzzles me: she intimates that 
wicked indulgences, and that every lot is better $ Grace attracts many of our male visitors to the 
a thousand times than we deserve, and worthy ; house. A sudden thought strikes me, but I will 
our deepest gratitude; and also declares that I 3 not write it. 
am old as the oldest in many things, especially $ 
in reflection. People usually deem long life de- § in all things, (and I would tell this only to you, 
sirable. Shouldn’t it be? I have seen glimpses 3 my precious diary,) not that she is superior in- 
of life that I thought ought to be perpetual, so $ tellectually to the pupils, but because she is 
true and golden seemed every moment! Who} beautiful. 
can desire to be happier than my sister Grace? I have noticed (I hope I am not growing 
How beautiful and beloved she is! I wonder if $ envious, jealous, nor unjust,) that even our 
Iam such a dreadfully homely, unloveable thing? : principal, stern man, thorough teacher, has a 


Everybody likes Grace. At school she is first 


Everybody says so—actually everybody. Even 
my mother cannot endure a full gaze at my face; 
and flushes up when strangers (and we have a 
great many, especially gentlemen,) say, ‘‘Is this 
your child?” as if it were impossible for so 
beautiful a parent tree to have brought forth 
such stinted, rough, ugly fruit. Ah! my mother, 
you little know how deeply I love you—how con- 


3 an inner life I lead? 





stronger fancy for a lovely than a homely face. 
I suppose he cannot help favoring Grace, beauty 
is so enticing; but he ought not to indulge in 
this sort of favoritism. Do any guess what 
Conflict and triumph side 
by side the whole way through! I dream dreams 
when wide awake that fill my soul with inex- 
pressible glory. Genius! What is genius? Ah! 


stantly I desire your approbation—how ardently ; my little diary, I can dare to tell you that I think 
I long for you to call me ‘‘my daughter,” in the } J have hidden powers of mind of great value. I 
tones that charm, aye! and pain me, because ; can tell you this: alas! who else would care to 
they are never forme. These heedless strangers ¢ hear it? But if this be true, can genius com- 
do not affect me, but my mother’s mortification } pensate for the absence of that love I unceasingly 
is far more distressing to me than these sudden : crave? But I must win this love. Ma laughed 
and frequent confirmations of my utter destitu-$ when I promised to write as well as Grace. 
tion of facial attractions. Would want of beauty } She thought I could not—she sees I can, as I 
in my mother make any difference in my love ; write all her letters to papa. Can I bide my 
forher? Never! She would be my mother, and} time? Oh! the old longing to be near her 
in that dearest of all words there is beauty, the heart. The very impossibility of even partial 
deepest and richest earth affords. How she $ possession is an incentive to exertion. I will 
loves and pets Grace; and I, ugly I, standing by $ strive to win and deserve it. This morning, 
longing, heart-sick for one of the sweet names;I said, ‘‘Mother, does father willingly toler- 
and caresses that seem very stale to my fortunate sate the presence of ugly-faced people?” upon 
sister. The other day, Frank Lee, one of my $ which, she looked at me so strangely and coldly, 
schoolmates- consolingly told me at the close of : that I dared not trust myself te await her 
& number of mirthful observations upon my $ answer, but rushed from the room. Soon after 
flaming hair, freckled face, small, grey eyes, wide 31 heard her clear, loud tones in Grace’s cham- 
mouth and stooping figure, that I could never 3 ber, saying, 

fade. I suppose he thought me quite as ugly as 3 “You shall have everything you want, pet, 
is possible for me to be. I was not angry with { especially dress; Mr. Bright is very fond of 
him. I never am with any who call me ugly. 3 dress. You do need your room refurnished. I 
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LEAVES FROM NANNY WILD’S DIARY. 





wonder where my eyes were that I did not find 
it out before you mentioned it. Don’t you think 
Nan a little queer?” 

**She’s always that. 
replied Grace. 

What a monster I must seem to people! ugly 
everyway! Yet, much of it is because I am mis- 
understood. I will drink peace from that thought. 
What are mere gifts, qualifications, my dear un- 
conscious sister, compared with the wealth of 
love you daily receive, yet are never thankful 
for? 


Ugly everyway, hey?” 


Almond Grove, 1855. 
Many a line of painful history have I traced 
on your patient face, my pale, silent friend, and 
many more are yet to come, I fear. 
The years go by, and I am still alone. 
usually deem long life desirable. 
am the same, homely, unattractive creature, who, 3 


at nine, wondered why her mother turned from , me in a new life. 
Alas! Tam led through many § 


her proffered kiss. 





People ; 
At sixteen I: : that, a month ago, I did not dream could be 


round, I am very proud of her; my love for 
the beautiful being very intense. But I must 
leave you here alone, diary. Nurse wants me 
to go to a prayer meeting with her. 

Almond Grove, a month later. 

How lovely is the day, beautiful with sunshine, 
and reaches of deep, blue sky, and perfumes 
redolent of flowers in their richest bloom! How 
much poetry, and prayer, and praise their is in 
such a day! 

From afar, like discontented spirits, come on 
the breeze to me, the roar and turmoil, and dis- 
cord of the city; and yet, distinctly, softly 
sweet, the murmuring waves will have their 
anthem heard by one who loves the music well. 
How glad, how bright and beautiful nature looks 
to me. Truly my soul is reveling in a baptism 


mine. The glories of a second birth have placed 
Discontent, envy, vain-long- 


ings have fled. As heretofore, I will strive (yet 


a pain to wish myself the ignorant little being : not as its primary good) to win to my heart the 
of that misty period! ‘You can never fade,” } heart of the being I so dearly love; I shall pro- 
promised that humorous schoolmate, as his fine bably be disappointed, but I will labor to wear 
eye danced with fun. 3 my trouble well. She and Grace only deride my 

Fade! Ah! there is worse fading than the} new faith. I will not intrude it upon them, but 
daily slipping away of the cheeks’ carmine, of 3 let my daily life prove its worth and reality. 
the eyes’ brightness, of the skin’s lily fairness, Oh! could they but be happy as I. How glad 


of the hair’s luxuriance and gloss, of the figure’s § dear old nurse is that I have come out of dark- 


graceful roundness. Ah! far worse! I own this : ness into marvelous light. I agree with her that 


with streaming eyes. Oh! to be alone—alone $ it was no little thing to stand upon the threshold 
when the crushed tendrils of the heart are for- $ of life, looking willfully with bursting heart afar 
ever reaching upward for the dew they parch : upon a long reaching future bare of glad pro- 
for but can never obtain. I long for my father’s $ mise. But the wounds of my crushed heart are 
return. Will he love me? Will he receive my : healed. The Good Shepherd has passed near 
heartfelt welcome? I was only five when he left; and touched them. Preceding me into the 
home. Will he wonder I have no dresses made : waters was the figure of Frank Lee, thoughtful, 
of the rich silks he sent home for me? He shall : \ subdued, with a martyr’s look of exultant faith 
never know that Grace has had them all fitted to § upon his fine countenance. I hear he will study 
her. To be sure she does honor to them that 1} for the ministry. His family deride the idea, 
could not: besides, ‘‘mine and thine” are dis- § S being exceedingly aristocratic and worldly; but 
tinctions I can never bring myself to make. But $ * he is firm in the plan. May God help and pros- 
to have given her those articles myself would § Sper him! TIT am certain that Grace fancies him 
have been a happiness to me. Yet, mother may : above Mr. Bright. This gentleman begins to 
have done right in withholding them from me. } look dissatisfied\his long wooing does not pros- 
(I must not descry spots in the face of my sun, } per as he had hoped. 
I had far rather bask in its brightness, although 3 ; A month later. 
its beams fall only indirectly upon me.) He is here—my father—my father! How I 
How have those years of absence dealt with } love him! He has but just come—hardly an 
father? He used to call in tones that made me hour since. I watched long at the turn in the 
laugh, ‘“‘his little scarecrow.” He will find his $ ‘ road, wanting a good, unseen look into the face 
scarecrow different only in size. that always beamed kindly into mine in infancy, 
Grace is nineteen, and redolent in beauty. § § and which I had kept in such fond remembrance. 
Mr. Bright is still her admirer. She treats him § The old kind look was there, but lines, care and 
variously, It is plain she does not quite discard } : India sun had done their worst upon it. He left 
him, nor does she any of her admirers. She} the corner, preferring to walk toward his home 
is the belle and beauty for many, many miles‘ and note the changes time might have made 
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every remembered landmark. This plan of his 
brought tears into my eyes. I should have done 
just so. My dear father must have a great, 
fresh soul. He walked slowly, noticing every- 
thing. Soon he came upon me as I sat on the 
hedge, netting in hand; a deep brown sunbonnet 
slouched over my face. I felt very hot and 
flushed, but would dare to lift my eyes, which I 
had only dropped when I felt how near he was 
getting. He bowed gravely, as he would in 
passing any stranger. Then, as my soul, very 
likely with its thronging sensations, spoke in my 
face, he paused in front of me, while his deep, 
grey eyes went questioningly all over my poor, 
homely face. I could not stand this. Tears 
rained over my face. 

“Oh! father,” I cried, rushing into his arms, 
while my netting went, I know not where. 

“Why, Nanny!” and then he gave me a kiss 
that hid all the ugly, intervening years, and 
made of me a simple child of five. Oh! what 
rest did this give my soul. 

“How are mother and Grace?” he asked. 

“Well, and anxiously expecting you. Grace 
isa beauty,” I added. 

“Humph! I expected it; am glad she is, as I 
like beautiful things,” with a sly glance of his 
eyes at me. ‘Aren’t you a beauty, too? I shall 
be disappointed if you say no!” 

“Now, father!” I cried, upon which he re- 
newed his kiss; then, drawing my arm through 
his, hurried with me toward home. At the win- 


$I help stealing a glance at mother? I did not, 
2 but regretted it when I met her quickly with- 
$ drawn glance. I felt the wrong, but was power- 
3 less to expose it. Grace, through indolence, has 
3 never written a line to father. I have long writ- 
ten for mother, who always’ chose (as she said) 
to write her own name at the close. And thus 
she managed to put Grace’s where I naturally 
supposed hers would go. But never mind, it is 
S$ all for the best, I dare say. Father shall never 
’ know the deception if I can prevent it. Ah! 
there’s Frank Lee’s quick step! But what is 
that to me, that I should disfigure you, my 
$diary? Grace will be glad to see him. He 

comes to see her. His visits are nothing to me. 
; So I’ll run down to the parlor for an hour or so, 
* then come back to my writing-desk and add a 
$ page to the manuscript, that I am vain enough 
Sto hope the world, yes, really the whole world 
$ will some day see! 
N Almond Grove, three months later. 

It never can be Nannie Wild now writing in 
this safety-valve-dairy—it never can be! What 
does the world mean by being so good tome? A 
while ago, father blundered upon my manuscript, 
(I shall always believe nurse put it in his way.) 
After the first hasty glance he cried, ‘Why! 
this penmanship is just like that of my letters 
from home for the past number of years!” 

‘‘Sartin ’tis,” said nurse. 

‘But Nannie wrote this?” holding the book 
up that she might see it. 





dow stood mother, in full dress; Grace was not 
beside her. 


“Yes,” replied nurse. 
‘«‘And Grace wrote the letters?” 

He left me to greet mother, who never looked $ ‘No, sir. Miss Nannie wrote them,” said 
more radiantly beautiful. It was a fine couple} nurse, with emphasis. She likes to pay me 
standing there with clasping arms. I felt proud 3 marked respect. ; 
of my parents. It is a good thing to possess Father fell into a fit of musing. When he 
good parents. roused, he read my manuscript very carefully. 

“Why did not you put on a nicer dress, $I was out visiting my Sunday scholars. When 
Nanny? That is no henor to your father! But I was on my return I met father, who had come 
you are so queer!” to meet me. I knew he was full of something. 

“TI thought, mother, of nothing but father,” I “My dear, dear, gifted child!” he burst forth, 
explained. $ while big tears actually rolled from his eyes, 

“No apologies; you are the quintessence of } ‘how strangely, cruelly you have been treated. 
neatness, and that’s enough!” interposed father, I see it all now. How blind I’ve been all my 
holding forth a hand to me. $ life. But you shall be righted. Righted! As 

“To be sure, dress would not make much dif- $ if we, so deeply your inferiors, could right, ap- 
ference in her,” said mother, who then rang for 3 preciate you properly!” 

4 servant to call Grace. 3 Twas quite as full as he. Nota word could I 

Grace soon entered. What a gorgeous picture speak. I was literallydumb. When he took the 
she was! Like mother she was in elaborate ; manuscript from his bosom—he had plunged it 
costume. } there when he came forth to meet me—he spoke 

“So this is my beautiful correspondent! Just $ of it in the highest terms. Took it up, point by 
what I expected to find the mistress of such point, and went through it as we sat on the 
choice ideas and penmanship!” cried father, § hedge—for he had seated me there—in a man- 
holding her off to get his fill of gazing. Could ner that gave me fresh pride in him. In his 
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criticism he did not dream that he was letting 
me glance into a mine of genius that he is igno- 
rant he possesses. That night Frank Lee called. 
To my surprise, he passed the seat that Grace 
reserved for him on the sofa beside her, and 
came and took a-*acant chair at my side. He 
had to walk the full length of the drawing-room 
to do this. I think I must have looked awk- 
wardly red. He had not sat long, ere father 
called him into the library. I know now what 
made my heart bound at the summons. It was 
about my manuscript. Father has great confi- 
dence in Frank’s judgment. 
is out. The world has seen and praised it. A 
little fortune promises to be the result of this 
literary effort. It has been pcetized, and chil- 
dren, hurdy-gurdies, and pianos alike sing the 
music set to it. 


And now the book $ 





rn 


look upon me in such a light? Truly, I cannot 
see. Nurse says I was always a great favorite 
with him, and that he never liked anybody else. 
But she is, as ever, a fond flatterer. I got 
copy of my book bound in the richest manner 
for her. I often find her poring over it. She 
keeps it on a stand side by side with her Bible; 
I suspect the latter is sometimes neglected for 
the former. Mother often refers, I am told, to 
her gifted daughter Nanny! I am glad there is 
something in me that she can be proud of. Can 
the bright future that I pause to look into be 
really for me? I approach it with trembling, 
tender thought. It seems far too joyful and 
bright for such as I. Can so rich and great a 
soul be happy in a union with me? It isa 
momentous question. Oh, Frank! Frank! if I 


Ought I not to rejoice that the } should through any cause bring a pain-throb to 


great Father has been so indulgent to me? Also, g your heart! Oh! human souls bound together 
that he has kindly given me the love of my ; at the marriage altar ought to study, appreciate 
mother and sister! The latter will soon marry : each other with awe and reverence! It takes 
Mr. Bright. And I, whom shall I marry? No} but a slight jar to irreparably injure the finest 
wonder that I doubt Iam Nanny Wild! I shall ; porcelain! That I may be worthy of so gooda 
some time marry—Providence willing—Frank } man, and thankful to the Giver of so brighta 
Lee! the idol of my days! How came he to 3 destiny, shall be my constant prayer and effort. 





PAULINA. 


BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


SHE came among us as a bride, 

What time the earth put off her green, 
At mellow Autumn’s middle tide; 

When, girt and jeweled like a queen, 
October, with her hair aflame, 

Flushed brow, and purple finger tips, 
Across the Southern orchards came, 

And touched the apples with her lips. 


She came a bride—so fond, so gay— 
Ah! in yon chamber still and deep, 
We little thought so soon to lay 
A pillow for her dreamless sleep: 
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And treading back the snows of March, 
There, mute and slow, to follow her, 

Who gathered ’neath the festal arch, 
So many a raptured worshiper. 


She came in Autumn—ah, how fair! 
They watched her cheek who loved her best, 
Smiled at the June rose lingering there, 
And none its root of fever guessed. 
Now, creeping from thin-budding bowers, 
Where yet rude winds at midnight rave, 
White-footed April wakes the flowers, 
To weep beside her early grave. 





HOPELESS LOVE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I SHRINK, dear one, from offering thee 
A timid love like mine; 

I can but worship thee afar, 
As an immortal shrine; 

No hope have I to gain thy heart, 
How hopelessly I love; 

I can but brood upon my heart, 
As on its nest the dove. 


Ah, me! ’tis sad that I should love 
All silent and alone; 

God grant thy fate may never be 
As wretched as mine own; 


ve 
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I would not have dark sorrow’s pangs 
Upon thy heart to prey; 

To feed upon thy every hope, 
And wear thy live away. 


I breathe thy name, beloved one, 
Within the realms of sleep; 
And though my love is vain, yet it 
Can pray for thee—and weep; 
And though I may upon this earth 
Find all my love is vain; 
Yet unto me in Paradise, 
It shall return again. 











THE SISTER’S CHARGE. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CHAPTER I. {agitation. He threw off his hat and outer coat, 
Ir was & raw autumn evening. The wind 3 wrung the moisture from his dark curls, talking 
shivered down from the hills in great gusts, ’ eagerly all the while, and quite unable to remain 
and a chill rain was beginning to fall, which i still for a moment. 
threatened to end in a heavy storm of sleet and; ‘‘I hada hard walk from the post-office through 
hail. this rain, I tell you,” he said, ‘‘but it’s no mat- 
Ann Leonard stood by the window, looking 3 ter, I got the letter.” 
out upon the tempest, and eagerly watching ‘*And they have promised you the place?” 
through the dim light for her brother’s arrival. Me asked, at length, forcing herself to speak. 
There was no light in the room, the fire had} Yes, to be sure. I’ll read you the letter as 
burned low and everything wore a louk of gloom, :soon as I can dry my hands. Mr. Winthrop 
but through the half-open door there was a view ; recommended me very highly, and it seems that 
of the broad kitchen, with a cheerful fire burning $ one of the firm used to know father, so they gave 
on the hearth, the tea-table drawn up near the 3 me the situation without hesitation.” 
fire, and everything wearing that air of comfort $ «And when shall you go?” 
which only a tender and loving woman’s hand; ‘I would like to start to-night. I suppose it 
can give. ‘will take me a week to get ready, but I shall be 
Ann left the window, and, with a prolonged off the moment Ican. Here is the letter-——” 
glance about the room, went quickly out into$ ‘Wait till you have had your tea,” interrupted 
the kitchen, as if startled by the darkness which ; Ann; ‘I would rather hear it then.” 
surrounded her. She looked mournfully around, ; She turned away, and, for a few moments, was 
for it was but a little time since a heavy grief } very busy over the table, though her hand shook 
had fallen upon her in that old house. By the so that she could scarcely hold the teapot, and 
fire-place still stood her father’s arm-chair, in the { the great tears would roll out from under her 
spot where he had sat for years; but three 3 eyelids in spite of all her efforts to keep them 
months before they had carried the old man out ; back. 
to the grave-yard, and laid him beside the wife § 3 “I hate to see you at such work,” said Charles, 
and children who had gone before. 3 suddenly turning toward her. ‘Wait till I get 
There were none left now but Ann and her rich and we will live in the city, and you shall 
brother Charles. The house which had formerly } not make a slave of yourself in this way.” 
been so cheerful, was desolate: and in Ann’s} ‘Our mother did it before me, Charles,” she 
heart struggled bitter sorrow for the past, and 3 said, gently. 
undefined fears for the future, which she dared § “If you are not crying!” he exclaimed. 
not too closely question lest they should take a $ “Why, Ann, crying at my good luck?” 
shape more terrible than those vague doubts. 3 «J wish I could be sure that it is so,” she re- 
Suddenly she heard the sound of footsteps, ; plied. 
and, hastening to the outer door, flung it open: ‘How can it be otherwise? Isn’t it a great 
just as her brother reached it. He was a tall, deal better to go to the city and stand a chance 
fine-looking fellow of twenty, drenched now with ; of being a rich merchant, than to slave away my 
rain, but wearing upon his face some look of un- 3 life on the old farm. I won’t do it, Ann, I have 
explained joy which lit it up with almost boyish ! made my mind up to that.” 


beauty. 3 “Tea is ready,” was all she said; ‘sit down, 
“TI have got it, Ann!” he exclaimed; “I have ; for I am sure you must be hungry.” 

got it! Iam to start whenever I like.” «TI believe I am, though I was too near crazy 
“Oh! Charles.” ; to think of it. Now, Ann, we haven’t much time 


She could say no more; but, going back to the } to attend to things in. We must let the farm, I 
fire, stood there, pale and trembling, as if the { suppose, and you can live in the house—there’s 
vind from without had chilled her. ’ Groves wants the place.” 

The youth was too much excited to notice her; “ With my consent he shall never have it—he 
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is a bad man. 


7s wn 


Leave all to me, Charles; when ; tient youth who longed to break away frum thst 


spring comes I shall have everything arranged. } peaceful seclusion, and rush forth into the con- 


I shall not argue with you, it is too late; you 
must go to New York if you think proper, but I 
still feel that it would have been better had you 
decided to remain, pay off the mortgage which 
hangs over the farm, and live here quietly as our 
parents did before us.” 

“T should die, Ann! For the last year it has 


3 fusion and strife of the outer world. Quickly, 


oh, how quickly the days fled to the anxious 
sister, till it seemed to her that she would have 
given years out of her own life to prolong those 
fleeting hours. 

He was gone at last, and Ann Leonard sat 
down in her solitary dwelling, feeling that the 





seemed impossible for me to stay another day; } 3 quiet of her life was broken up, and that it 
it was nothing but father’s poor health that kept § could never return to the untroubled serenity 
me here so long.” : of the past. 

Ann shook her head sadly, but made no reply. : But she had little time to brood over those 

“Now, sis, don’t look so grave! You are} ; S dark presages; there was work to be dore, and 
fancying all sorts of dreadful things, and not; it was better so. Our griefs magnify in idleness, 
one of them will be verified.” ‘ and for one who suffers there is no ill so fatal as 

“You are so young yet, Charles, and when I} knowing that there are no positive duties to be 
think of all the temptations to which you will be $ performed, nothing only to lie down in passive 
exposed, I am troubled and anxious.” : despair and wait until the whirlwind is past. 

“Oh, never fear; I will be as wise as a judge; é The winter passed slowly and sadly enough. 
I have got over all my little follies.” $ There came frequent letters from Charles, full 

The conversation went gradually back to the 3 S of hope and glowing anticipations, in which Ann 
past, and soon both were dwelling with sorrow- $ ‘ could take no share. 
ful fondness ypon the memory of the dear ones$ ‘Have no fear for me,” had been her brother's 
who had one by one been taken from them. ‘hast words; ‘‘I can see my future clearly now.” 
Charles retired to his room at length full of § But Ann did fear. She knew his fickle nature 
buoyant hope and expectation; but deep into $ so well, his weakness, his proneness to tempta- 
the night Ann Leonard sat by the waning fire, tion, but she was powerless to aid him now, save 
grieving over her brother’s head-strong deter- { as some good angel might, by giving her prayers, 
mination to follow every passing caprice, and {and watching over the boy whom she had pro- 
trying to see her way clear through the irksome : mised her dying father to guard always. 
duties which must necessarily fall upon her. 

Mr. Leonard, their father, had been a man of 3} 
no ordinary mind, and though a farmer living } Two years went by, and in all that time the 
in a quiet, out-of-the-way place, his two chil- brother and sister had not once met. Each 
dren had been carefully educated. During the } summer Ann had awaited his arrival with loving 
latter years of his life he had been harassed by ; impatience, but there came only hurried letters 
debts, which devolved upon him through the 3 of regret—the pressure of business was so great 
mismanagement of a brother, and Charles’ con- $ that he was unable to leave town. 
duct had also caused him much trouble. He Several times she had proposed visiting him, 
had been a wild, uncontrollable boy; and several $ but either the occasion was not convenient for 
times during his school days there had been diffi- ; him to receive her, or her numerous occupations 
culties to settle and debts to pay, which pressed } detained her at home: so during that long inter- 
heavily upon the old man, and were an added val they had possessed no interest or feelings in 
bitterness to the trials he already endured. g common, unless the great love which filled Ann's 

When Mr. Leonard died, there was little left : $ heart found an echo in his own. 
his children beside the farm and the homestead. During that time Ann had carried on the farm 
There was a heavy mortgage upon the place, $ with the aid of a trusty man, and under her good 
but he had instructed them how it might be paid ; : : management the debts which her father left had 
off; and if the son had followed his father’s} been wholly paid off, and the farm, in a mea- 
directions, they would in the course of two or} sure, relieved from the mortgage which hung 
three years find themselves comfortably, situated. : over it. 

But Ann found it useless to reason with her § Many times she had found means to send 
brother. He had determined to pursue his own : Charles small sums of money, as he had written 
fancies, and a life in the city he craved beyond } her that he was anxious each year to save & 
anything in the world. portion out of his salary for the formation of a 

The week passed—very slowly to the impa-* capital for future business; and he never knew 
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the annoying economy which she was forced to ex- 3 
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The gentleman’s face changed from its calm 


ercise, the petty privations so painful to a woman $ expression to one of deep sympathy. He led 
which she endured in order to add to his comfort ; her gently into an inner room and closed the 


and happiness. 


During the first year, she received frequent § 
letters from Charles, but after that they became $ : keep me in suspense a moment longer. 


irregular and more brief, until at length whole 
weeks would elapse between the reception of $ 
those hurried and unsatisfactory missives. Ann 
detected an air of restraint unusual with him, 
and she wrote begging him to be perfectly frank 
and open with her. He only chided her for such 3 
folly, and she was forced to console herself with 3 
the idea that perhaps her affection rendered her $ 
too solicitous, and she refrained from wearying 
him with the fears which troubled her lonely 
hours. 

It was autumn again; the second anniversary } 
of Charles’ departure had come and past. Ann 
had received no tidings from him for more than 
a month; but one day, when her distress was at 
its height, there came from him a few lines which 
froze her very blood. 

“Come to me, Ann, for God’s sake! 
me, but come.” 

There followed the address of a gentleman 
whom she was to seek the instant of her arrival 
in the city. A few more incoherent words, so 
blotted and indistinct that she could not deci- 
pher them, and that was all. ” 

There was no time to lose in tears or suffering. 
In an hour Ann was on her way, and that after- 
noon she reached the railway by which she was 
to pursue her journey. There was no train 
until almost evening, so there followed more 
hours of suspense passed in pacing her room at 
the hotel, striving to keep back the fears which 
tortured her, and praying God to avert the evil 
which hung over her darling. 

It was the afternoon of the next day before 
she reached the city. She controlled her excite- § 
ment sufficiently to drive to a hotel and change 
her dress: then she started immediately in search 
of the person whose address had been given in 
the letter. 


Forgive 


$ door. 
‘Tell me the worst,” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t. 

What 
$ has happened?” 
$ “The most terrible thing you can imagine, 
Miss Leonard. Your brother a 
3 ‘Well, well! Is he living? He is not dead?” 
g ‘*He has been arrested, and is in prison.” 
$ Ann did not weep nor faint. She stood up- 
right, gazing in his face with a bewildered ex- 
$ pression, unable to comprehend the full meaning 
of his words. He grew alarmed at her appear- 
3 ance, exclaiming, 

**Miss Leonard!” 

: *T did not understand,” she said, in the same 
Sunnatural tone. ‘‘What has happened to my 
$ brother?” 

“I have told you the worst; pray sit down, 
Miss Leonard. I am your brother’s friend—will 
you not consider me yours also?” 

“Charles in prison!” she repeated. ‘Take 
me to him, sir—my place is beside him, he has no 
one but me in all the world—do take me to him.” 

Mr. Germon felt his eyes moisten at the sight 
of her anguish; but he knew that a full expla- 
nation must be made, and she could bear it 
3 better then than after she had recovered from 
} that unexpected shock. 

3 **You shall go to him at once, Miss Leonard,” 
¢ he said; ‘‘but it will be less painful for you te 
‘ hear some explanation from me than him.” 
’ Tell me—tell me.” 
* «Charles has been for the last year under the 
$ influence of a very bad man, and even my per- 
 Suasions, although he considered me one of his 
N : nearest friends, were unavailing to persuade him 
$to break off that intimacy. This man induced 
Shim to gamble, persuaded him to forge notes 
S signed with the name of his firm to pay the 
S debts. Several of the notes Charles paid, but 
$ this time he was unable—there was an exposure 
—the company were much incensed and Charles 





It was a lawyer’s office down in one of the 3 was arrested.” 


close business streets that Ann sought. 


She 2 


«Tell me that you believe him innocent of 


entered the room apparently calm, though her : S anything but weakness and I can bear it,” Ann 
limbs were trembling so that she could scarcely $ , gasped. 


stand, and her eyes were wild with pain and $ 


anxiety. 


only one person in the office—a gentleman who $ 
tose as she entered and offered her a chair. 
“IL wish to see Mr. Germon,” she said. 
“That is my name,” he replied. 
“I am Charles Leonard’s sister,” she said, in ; persuade Messrs. Howard & Graves not to pro- 


& cold, strange tone. 


‘I do, upon my soul! He was - tool of a 


§ 
She was conscious that there was N villain, and suffers for his crimes.’ 


‘‘Now I am strong again! What can be done, 
3 Mr.Germon? My brother must not go to prison 
—he shall not!” 

‘*We must obtain bail for him, and if we could 


¢ secute, all would be well.” 
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“‘Have you tried?” $can procure bail for you, and if he will only 
«But without success, I saw only Mr. Graves, { stop the prosecution all will be right again.” 
an iron- hearted old man; but Mr. Howard is now **Do you know how guilty I am? What a 
in town——” wretch you are holding to your heart?” 
“I will see him, he was my father’s friend. “I know that you have been the victim of a 
First let me go to my brother—I can find bail } bad man, but I do not believe you guilty.” 
for him. I am strong now—in heart my brother ‘Indeed I meant to replace the money, Ann! 
is not guilty—he shall not be punished! Come, } I was mad—I could not think or feel the wrong.” 
Mr. Germon—come.” ‘“*] know, I know! Where is Mr. Germon?— 
The young lawyer looked at her in admiring } you must be freed from this horrible place.” 
astonishment. The force with which she re- “To-night?” he asked, eagerly—‘‘ to-night?” 
pressed the terrible anguish that for a moment “If possible—at least to-morrow.” 
had threatened to overwhelm her, the courage “Oh, it is terrible here, Ann—two days and 
which illuminated her whole face through the: nights in this dreadful place! When I sleep I 
pallor of suffering, were wonderful to behold in $ see my mother weeping, and my father bitterly 
one so young and womanly. reproaching me ” 
He led the way out of the office They entered “They would never have done it, Charles, 
the carriage and drove to the gloomy old prison 3 never.” 
that looms up in the midst of New York likea: ‘‘But the disgrace, Ann, the shame!” 
monument of human misery. Ann took his arm “So few will know it! I remember now that 
as they left the carriage, and they entered the ; Mr. Germon told me he had kept it out of the 
gloomy portals. She refused to have her brother } papers 
sent for, and, after a few moments delay, they} ‘‘Yes, God bless him! Oh, Ann, he is a noble 
were conducted across the court-yard, and en-} fellow! Where is he, I want to see him?” 
tered that portion of the building where the male: Perhaps his voice reached Germon where he 
prisoners are confined. Ann was conscious that $ stood without, for the door opened gently and 
they passed along a gloomy corridor. She heard $ he entered the cell. 
the rattle of keys—the clanking of a heavy door, “She forgives me,” exclaimed the prisoner, 
and found herself standing in a small cell, at the 3 springing toward him; ‘‘she forgives me! You 
farther end of which was crouched a man. told me to send for her—God bless you! I feel 
She sprang forward with a cry and clasped her } almost free now.” 
brother in her arms. Charles Leonard shrunk For a few moments the brother and sister wept 
back with a groan, but she drew him closer to} in silence, then Charles flung himself upon the 
her faithful heart, exclaiming through the tears, ; bed again in a new paroxysm of despair. 
which, for the first time, streamed from her: ‘It is of no use,” he said, brokenly; “I am 
eyes, lost! They will sentence me to prison, but I 
‘‘Brother—darling—it is I—look up—speak 3 will not live to endure the shame.” 
to me—do agers to me.” : ‘Hush,” said Ann, almost sternly, ‘you must 
“Let me go,” he cried, in a sort of frenzy; $ : not unnerve me! I believe that I can save you, 
Chewe me to my fate, you must hate me for- ; Charles.” 
ever.’ ; There was a few moments more mournful con- 
“I love you more than before, darling! } ; versation, and then Ann rose to go, endeavoring 
Nothing shall separate us but death, that was : to encourage new hope in her brother’s heart. 
my promise to our father.” $ ‘Another night to be spent here,” he said. 
: “Oh! Ann, the morning will never come!” 
s 





“IT am lost, Ann,” he groaned, ‘lost—there $ 
is no help for me!” S They left him to exert every means for his re- 
“I think there is, I believe there is—do not} lease, and Ann was not a woman to leave any 
despair.” $ expedient untried. They went first to Mr. How- 
She looked round for Mr. Germon, but with : ard’s house, and found him willing to aid his old 
delicate consideration he had not entered the $ S friend’s son in every way possible; but he knew 
cell, feeling that during the first moments of 3 $so well the stubborn resolution of his partner, 
their meeting the brother and sister were best $ that he trembled for the boy. 
alone. $ But Ann would not despair. She insisted upon 
“There is no way, Ann—I must go to prison— 3 seeing Mr. Graves herself, and they allowed her 
to prison!” 3 to go alone, feeling that her persuasions would 
‘No, Charles—no, you shall not! Mr. Howard $ 3 have more power over him than any arguments 
has returned, I am going to see him at once; we ¢ which another could offer. 
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She found him alone in his study, an iron- 
faced old man, morose and misanthropic, who 
listened coldly to her passionate appeals, saying 
only, 

“He is guilty, young woman, and he ought 
to suffer.” 

“Qh! sir, think if it were your own child! 
You had a daughter once. What if she stood be- 
fore a judge pleading for a brother’s life—for it 
is no less than life I beg for. Think of it—per- 
haps at this moment she is looking down upon 
you waiting for your resolve. Can you send me 
away hopeless, despairing?” 

*The old man turned away his head. The only 
oasis left in the desert of his heart was that 
daughter’s memory. 

“For her sake,” pleaded Ann, ‘listen to me! 
In her name I ask this—can you refuse me?” 

There was a tone in her voice which reminded 
him of his lost child; something in her manner 
which recalled her image as she had often stood 
beseeching him for some favor. The tears rose 
to his eyes, and his voice broke as he said, 

“So, child, you have conquered. Your brother 
is safe.” 

There was something more touching in Ann’s 
simple blessing than in a world of thanks. The 
old man drew her toward him, muttering, 

“You are like Isabel. Go, child, go.” 

Ann returned to Mr. Howard, but it was too 
late to do more that day. The next morning, 
Mr. Howard himself offered bail for the young 
man, and before noon he was free. 

That night the brother and sister left the city, 
and before the evening of the next day they had 
reached their home. 

“We are here at last,” exclaimed Ann, leading 
her brother into the familiar old room. ‘Charles, 
darling, all is well.” 

He could not speak for a time, but when the 
first violence of his agitation was past, he threw 
himself on his knees before his sister, and they 
mingled their. tears of repentance and gratitude. 

“T shall not fear for you now,” she whispered. 

“God help me, you shall have no reason, 


The young man began to weary of the mono- 
tonous existence which he led. He tried to in- 
terest himself in the homely duties which offered 
themselves, but life upon a farm was peculiarly 
distasteful to him: and in truth his health was 
far from good. Dissipation and the excitement 
of those terrible days had left his constitution 
impaired: and as spring approached, a journey 
to a warmer climate seemed really necessary. 

Ann made many sacrifices of which he knew 
nothing, in order to enable him to comply with 
the physician’s request; and he, with his rest- 
lessness and desire for change, was only too 
happy to find himself on¢e more escaping from 
that lonely life, against which his excitable na- 
ture so strongly rebeiled. 

He was gone at last, and Ann was left again 
to her solitude; but again Edward Germon came 
to the homestead, and, for the first time, the girl 
realized why it was that his visits brought her 
so much happiness. 

She loved, and was beloved, but a wide dis- 
tance spread between them and the perfect bliss 
which that love should have brought. Germon 
was poor, and Ann would not have felt that she 
had any right to desert her brother while her 
presence was necessary for his welfare. 

A lucrative offer had been made Germon, 
which both knew it wise to accept, although it 
rendered a journey abroad necessary, and his 
absence would be prolonged to at least a year. 
But Ann Leonard’s life had been one continual 
sacrifice, and she did not hesitate now. She 
bade her lover farewell with unfaltering courage, 
preserving his fortitude by her own: and when 
he had sailed, returning to her lonely home, 
which now seemed doubly desolate. 

The spring came on sunny and beautiful. Ann 
was beginning to look for Charles’ return, when 
there came letters from him announcing his 
speedy arrival; but he would not come alone— 
he was married! 

During his absence he had met a young 
Southerner, passionate and impulsive as him- 
self, and the acquaintance of a few weeks had 





Ann!” he cried, and as he buried his head in $ ended in an elopement. The girl was an orphan, 
her lap, he felt upon his cheek her gentle tears, : and the possessor of a few thousand dollars, 
and heard the whispered prayer of thankfulness $ which she could not touch until attaining her 
Which rose to her lips. $ majority; but to do Charles justice, her fortune 
3 had not in the slightest degree influenced him. 

CHAPTER III. Ann read his passionate letters with a sick 

THREE months passed, and during that time} heart. She knew so well his fickle nature, she 
Edward Germon made several visits to the old} felt what that of the misguided girl must be, 
farm-house. Ann learned to look for his coming § and she trembled for the future which hung 
with a pleasure, for which she did not seek to 3 over those two creatures so unfitted to under- 
account; and to Charles his presence brought : stand life’s duties, or to contend with its trials, 
Tenewed cheerfulness. % Three days after, a carriage drove up to the 
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homestead—the newly married pair had arrived. 
The wife was a girlish-looking creature, slender 
and pretty as a fairy, who threw herself into 
Ann’s arms, exclaiming between smiles and tears, 

“Charles says that you will love me—please 
do, and don’t be harsh with us!” 

Ann took her to her heart, feeling that another 
charge was added to those which already pressed 
so heavily upon her. That night she had a long 
conversation with her brother, but she found 
him as foolish and unreasonable in his love as 
he had been in all other things. 

“You have taken upon yourself a serious duty, 
Charles,” she said. ‘‘ Have you considered well?” 

“Nothing, Ann, I had no time—I loved Sybil, 
that was all I knew! But now, oh, you will see 
how I shall work and toil; life has a new inte- 
rest for me, everything is changed.” 

“There is nothing left but for you to remain 
here, and we must carry on the farm. Will 
Sybil like living in this dull spot?” 

“She is delighted with it, and oh, Ann, she 
loves you so much—she feared you so before 
she saw you. Don’t you love her? Will you 
be kind to her for my sake?” 

“She shall be my sister, Charles, as dear to 
me as you have been. Is that enough?” 

A white-robed figure stole into the room, and 
the young wife was clinging to her new-found 
sister, beseeching her to love her for the sake 
of her husband—to care for them both and teach 
them what must be done. 

Several days passed, and life was all sunshine 
to the young pair. No one but Ann saw the 
clouds which were rising in the distance, and 
must inevitably darken their future unless some 
guardian power could succeed in averting them. 
There was much to be done upon the farm, and 





morning to night. The poor, little bride began 
to feel the loneliness of her life, and to lament 
loudly with the vehemence and inconsiderateness 
of a child. 

“‘Why are you always at work?” she said to 
Ann; ‘‘I am so lonely here! Charles never comes 
near me now, he doesn’t love me any longer.” 

‘‘Sybil, we are poor; you know it yourself, we 
must work. Do not discourage Charles. If he 
works this summer, next winter he can be with 
you constantly, and you shall have some amuse- 
ment, poor, little bird.” 

“I want it now! Iam so lonesome—at homo 
it was so different! My guardian let me amuse 
myself all day long: and here there is nothing 
to do but read your stupid books. Why don’t 
you have some novels, Ann?” 

‘Will you try to sew, dear? Help me a little, 
I want these towels hemmed.” 

Sybil tried, but the coarse crash hurt her 
hands, she pricked her fingers every five minutes 
with the needle, and finally threw the work down 
in a pet, and flinging herself upon a lounge cried 
herself to sleep. 

Charles found her there when he returned to 
the house, but all his efforts at consolation were 
unavailing. 

**You don’t love me a bit,” she sobbed, ‘‘and 
Ann is a cross, old thing—I won’t stay here an- 
other day! I mean to write to my guardian to 
take me away, so I do.” 

At length Charles was inclined to blame Ann, 
but she bore his reproaches with patience, never 
once returning a severe word. 

“T am sorry for Sybil,” on said, ‘‘but we are 
doing the best in our power.” 

‘“‘This life will kill her!” exclaimed Charles; 
“T don’t know what to do, I have no courage 


it was necessary that Charles should be active; 3 left.” 


but day after day found him hanging over his 3 


Ann soothed him as well as she could; took 


bride, listening to her songs or reading poetry; j more of the burthen upon her own shoulders, 


while Ann was toiling in body and mind beneath 
the cares which devolved upon her. 

She strove to interest the young wife in some 
household employment, while she sent Charles 
to his duties. 


For a few days the girl fluttered 3 


3 leaving him time again to idle away with Sybil, 
and for a few days all was sunshine once more. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Cuarixs and Sybil had now been married six 


about like a gay winged butterfly, delighted with } months, and much of the romance had worn off 
the huge apron which Ann pinned about her; ; in the stern reality which had gathered around 
and when she had actually made and baked a; them. 


loaf of cake, firmly believing herself a complete $ Sybil had fretted herself nearly ill, and her 
housewife, and sending for Charles from the field $ husband, as almost any man would have done, 
to admire her skill. N * had wearied of her whims, and scarcely sought 

But she soon wearied of her new industry. } to soothe her restlessness. They had frequent 
The indolence of her Southern habits was strong § : quarrels now which pained Ann terribly; sharp 
upon her, and she soon relapsed into her flower- ; $ words would pass between them, which it seemed 
blossom sort of existence. Charles was actually ‘ g to her must leave wounds that could never heal; 
working hard, and Ann was occupied from but perhaps a few hours after, there would bes 








THE 
passing ioe of content, par the two would 
seem to forget it again. 

Often each blamed Ann, but she scarcely 
heeded their words, never once making any 
reply which could make matters worse. 
a weary season for her, and the only consolation 
was in reading Edward’s letters, which could but 
satisfy a love as craving and earnest even as hers. 

One morning, Sybil was seized with a whim 
to go to New York for several weeks, and it was 
in vain that her husband and Ann expostulated 3 
with her. As usual she would hear neither argu- 
ment or reason. 

“I want to go,” she said, ‘‘I must go! I have 
been shut up here for six months, and I will go 
away.” 

“You told me when you came here that you 
thought the place charming,” Charles replied. 

“I didn’t expect to be buried alive though! 
You don’t love me as well as you did then, you 
never stay with me or talk to me now.” 

“Don’t be so unreasonable, Sybil! I have 
done all in my power to make you happy, and 
these reproaches are cruel.” 

“Then take me to the city,” she exclaimed, 
with a return of her child-like manner, throwing 
her arms about his neck; ‘‘be a good boy, do.” 

“T cannot, Sybil; God knows I would refuse 
you nothing in my power, but I have no money.” 


“Tam so sick of that word. Ann counts every $ 


penny I spend as if I had no right to it.” 

“Sybil, Sybil!” 

“She does, I tell you, and I won’t stand it! I$ 
am not a child; I am eighteen and married too! 3 
You treat me cruelly, and I wish I had never left } 
my dear guardian.” 

“‘Are you sorry that you married me, Sybil?” § 

“You are, if I am not—you know you are! $ 
Ann wishes I was away, she is jealous of me, 
and does all she can to make difficulty meen 
us. ” 


Ann rose quietly and left the room. She would : 


not answer those childish complaints, and she } 
could not sit there and listen to their mutual re- 
criminations, which were certain to end in harsh 
words that wrung her heart. 

‘“‘How can you talk so, Sybil?” Charles said 
when they were alone; ‘Ann does all that she 
can for you.” 


“She makes me miserable, and so do you—I ; 
hate her.” 

“Perhaps you hate me too, Sybil.” 

“T shall if you go on treating me in this way.” 

“I am tried of all this,” he said, his hot tem- $ 
per rising at her taunts. ‘I have borne a great } 


deal, Sybil, but I warn you my patience is almost saying! 


Worn out.” 
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“Then leave me—send me back to my guar- 
dian! You can’t—you haven’ta penny! Why 
didn’t you tell me you were a beggar?” 

Charles turned fiercely toward her, so pale 
with rage that she shrunk back with a burst of 
$ tears 

“That's right,” she exclaimed, recklessly; 
‘strike me—kill me—do! I would rather die 
$ than live in this way.” 

g Charles drew back, shocked at his own vio- 
; lence, and seated himself again. 

$ Now then you are sullen, you won’t speak 
to me; you do nothing but torture me.” 

$ ‘And you, Sybil, what have you done to make 
; me happy? You study your own ease, you are 
¢ selfish and exacting, and leave me no peace. 
: You will not allow me to work, and yet you in- 
§ sist upon having money 2 

“IT always had it before I married you,” 
interrupted. 





3 she 
: ‘‘I have money of my own, and it 
: is very mean of Mr. Pierson to keep it from me.” 
: You will have it when you come of age.” 
: «That is what you are waiting for, I believe 
; you married me for nothing else.” 
$ «You will drive me mad, Sybil; no man could 
$ stand this. Stop now, you.shall go no farther.” 
g ‘I will not stop! You shall hear the truth 
Sif you kill me; I am not afraid, though I think 
$ you are bad enough for anything and Ann too!” 

“I wonder you consent to live in the house 
with people of whom you have such an opinion ” 

‘*Let me go away then, that is what I want.” 
$  **Go when you like, and where you like, will 

S bear no more!” 
: He rushed out of the room and the house, and 
g Sybil went to her chamber and locked herself 
Sj in, giving way to a burst of hysterical weeping, 
: ape, she believed absolute despair. 
After a time, Ann went to her door and 
; Raowth but received no answer. The day 
; wore on, and still Charles did not return. Ann 
’ grew anxious and alarmed; the men had seen 
‘nothing of him, and she sent to the village, but 
he had not been there. 

Toward evening Sybil came out of her cham- 
$ ber, but she would not speak, and received Ann’s 


, } kind words with childish petulance. 


} It grew quite dark, and still Charles did not 
come. Ann returned to the room where Sybil 
: was lying. 
“Do you know where Charles went?” she 
asked. 
“‘No, nor care! 
$ again.” 
; **Oh, 


I never want to see him 


Sybil, don’t. Think what you are 
We cannot find him anywhere, and he 


‘ has been gone since morning.” 
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The wife rose quickly, all the woman rushing; ‘Can you forgive me?” she pleaded; ‘shall [ 
back to her heart again. be your wife still?” 
“Can’t find him?” she said. ‘‘Nothing has}; ‘Darling! mine, mine always!” 
happened—oh, Ann, tell me there has not!” And Ann bent over them, sealing their reunion 
“TI hope not, darling; we will wait awhile, he } with a holy kiss. 
may come in.” Weeks passed, and all was happiness at the 
They sat down by the fire, Sybil clinging to} homestead. It was spring again. The equinoc- 
her sister, begging for comfort, which Ann was ; tial gales had begun to blow; there were whole 
not slow to give, though all the while there was $ days of fearful tempest. 
a cold chill at her heart which mocked her words. Ann prayed for those at sea—soon Germon 
Eight o’clock struck; Ann could bear it no 3 would be on his way; but not yet, not till later 
longer. She rose and wrapped a shawl about ; spring. 
her to go out. One morning she was in her room, which 
“Where are you going, Ann? Take me, oh, 3 opened from the apartment where Charles and 
don’t leave me alone! My poor Charles! Oh, {Sybil were sitting. Charles had taken up a 
Ann, if anything has happened! It was all my } paper, and was looking it over, when Ann heard 
fault.” his voice in a strange, unaatural whisper, 
Ann soothed her again; called one of the farm “Sybil, shut the door, for God’s sake, and 
hands, and the three went out together. The $ come here!” 
moon was shining brightly so that they could} Ann heard the girl creep to the door and softly 
see clearly, but there was no one in sight. The close it, though she had not latched it for fear 
wife wept aloud; but Ann pressed on cold and } of the noise. 


silent, an icy pain girdling her heart. : Ann stood near and listened. Again that pre- 


Some instinct directed her toward a grove} 3 $ sentiment of evil came over her. She stood 
upon a hill, at the foot of which ran a brook. 3 there, rooted to the spot, every sense seemed 
It was quite dark among the trees, but Ann led § absorbed in the faculty of hearing. 
the way. A favorite dog had followed them, and N “The steamer is lost,” she heard Charles say. 
now he began to whine piteously. : *‘What steamer?” Sybil replied. ‘How white 

“Lock for him, Carlo!’”’ pleaded Ann; “good $ s you are! Charles, what ails you?” 

Carlo!” $  «G@ermon was on board of her—few or none 

The dog bounded down toward the brook, and 3 of the passengers were saved.” 
stopped beside some object whining more sor-} Ann heard Sybil shriek; but she uttered no 
rowfully than before. $ moan, standing there, white and still. 

Ann sprang forward—upon the turf lay her} The husband and wife heard the door jar— 
brother, cold and insensible. Sybil screamed ; looked up and saw Ann standing before them, 
and fell down upon the ground; but Ann raised {wan as a ghost. She was stretching out her 
his head and laid her hand upon his heart—it $ hand and striving to speak. 
beat still, but the blood was slowly oozing from ; “The paper!” she gasped; ‘‘the paper.” 

@ wound on his temple. “‘Ann, my sister!” cried Charles, seeking to 

‘He is not dead, Sybil,” she said; ‘‘come to; take her in his arms, while Sybil clung about 
me.” ‘ her knees; but she pushed them both off, grasp- 

“See the blood. Oh! I have killed him!” she ji ing the paper in her hands, and looking eagerly 
groaned. $ for the fatal paragraph. 

Ann could not heed her then. She sent the She read it every word, takjng in the terrible 
man back for help, and they carried her brother } meaning with fearful distinctness, but still not 
to the house. Before the doctor arrived he could } shedding a tear. 
speak, but could give no account of the accident.; ‘‘Ann! Ann!” pleaded Sybil 
He had been in the woods, and was returning } : She waved them away, and went up to her 
after dark—fell and knew nothing more. ‘chamber. What passed during that long hour 

There was great danger, the physican said; } was between Ann Leonard and the angels who 
and, all night, Ann and the poor wife watched { kept her from madness. 
by his bed. The girl had laid aside her childish- : When her brother and Sybil sought her, she 
ness; the deep love she really felt had reasserted } was first to speak a word of hope. 
its power, and she knew, for the first time, how; ‘He may have been saved; a week will tell us.” 
fervent and intense it was. : The week passed. Ann Leonard moved about 

Charles was ill for several weeks, and during } the house, performed her daily duties, never 
that time Sybil proved a patient nurse. > once alluding to the dread which froze her soul. 
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They understood her, and left her to herself: it 
was the only kindness they could show. 

The week passed. There was a list in the 
journal of the passengers saved—Germon’s name 
was not there. Ann Leonard read the catalogue 
and then her strength gave way. 

“Put me to bed, Sybil,” she moaned; ‘God 
help me—there is no hope now.” 

That evening they were watching by her bed- 
side, when they heard the sound of wheels with- 
out. Ann detected the sound first. 

“A carriage,” she said, raising herself on her 
pillows. ‘Charles, Charles, what is it?” 

He hurried from the room, and Sybil crept to 


the door, listening. There was a smothered 
echo of voices. Ann heard it, and Sybil started 
back in fear, for Ann was standing by her side, 
clasping her hands. 

“Don’t speak,” she said; 
Sybil!” 

There was a step on the stairs. Ann sprang 
forward. There was no need of concealment, 
no time to prepare her for the sudden transition 
from despair to happiness. 

Ann saw her brother approaching—a tall form 
appeared behind, and, with a cry like that of one 
% saved from despair, Ann Leonard fainted on the 
$ bosom of her lover. 


‘don’t speak, 








THE SPRING BY 
BY VIRGINIA 


Just there the long, green lane curved suddenly 
Into the dusty roadside; and I stood 

Leaning against the orchard boughs, the while 
My soul sat down to worship at that scene, 
Hung on the year’s Cathedral by her Priest 

The Autumn, 


Far off there were silver mists 
g the that locked in 

The valley like green gates; and the deep sky 
Was fluted thickly round with clouds of pearl; 
The meadows lay beneath me, quilted thick 
With shining streams; and the soft winds 
Combed the long tresses of the tangled trees 
With fingers like a mother’s; and the boughs 
Had blossomed into rubies here and there, 
And flashed their jewels outward, as a bride 
Dangles her wedding pearls, 


Yr. le jon 





It was a tune 
Dropped through the silence like a swallow’s song 
In some old chimney; for a little spring 
Had flowered upon the roadside, and all day 
It spun a charm of pearls; or when the sun 
Flashed down it like the wings of golden birds, 
It wove great belts of diamonds, and grey moss 
Embossed its throat with silver. 


THE ROADSIDE. 


F. TOWNSEND. 


Children paused 
Beside the spring with intermittent leaps 
Of gleeful laughter, dipping their brown hands 
Like faded lilies underneath the stream; 
And when some old man, with his hair as white 
As wheat in harvest, sat upon the grass 
And listened to its mystic rhyme, he thought 
Of living springs in mountains far beyond 
The crystal rafters, laid by every dawn— 
Springs whose first drops on aching, restless hearts 
Heal all their pain forever. 


I forgot 
The glory of that day, a royal flower 
Blossomed out from October’s fiery heart, 
And, leaning on the orchard bars, I prayed, 
“Oh! God, set Thou me too, a little spring, 
Beside the road of life, that I may fill 
The air around with tunes, that thirsty hearts 
Along the dusty way may sometimes come 
And drink in strength and healing; 





“ And, at last, 
May angels write betwixt the burning clasps 
Of that one book whereon all names do stand 
Graven as bright as stars upon the sky, 
‘She has a spring upon life’s roadside set.’” 
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THE 


STREAM. 


BY KATE E. R——. 


Benzatn the grey stones a dear little stream bubbles, 
Its clear wavelets gleam in the radiance of noon, 
While softly, but gayly, a measure it murmurs, 
And dances in glee to the silvery tune. 


The flowers, enamored with beauty so joyous, 
Bend tenderly over and veil it with bloom, 


¢ And the breeze, as it ripples the stream’s sparkling waters, 
| Shakes from the bright blossoms rare showers of perfume. 


Thus lovingly, merrily, onward it hastens, 
Refreshing and wooing the flowerets around, 

And answering the song-bird’s melodious gladness 
Which fills the old woods with its echoing sound. 





MATCHED AND UNMATCHED. 
BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Miss Fiint was spending the day with us; Paddock was a leader of fashion; and Annie was 
again; and having tested her story-telling pro- 3 ’ courted, caressed, an@ flattered on every side, 
pensities in ‘‘The Romance of Cedarville,”* we ; But she was not in the least spoiled; her man- 
were so clamorous for farther developments, that ners were indescribably winning, and all stray 
she was forced to begin afresh: ‘hearts were looked upon as her rightful pro- 

“These valuable Thstshea,” said she, with a : perty. . . , 
comical air, ‘‘should be printed in letters of gold, $ Various overpowering young gentlemen from 
and entitled, ‘Confessions of a Single Lady;’ or, : the city made visits at Dr. Paddock’s; and it was 
‘A Warning to Match-Makers.’ Having told $ really surprising to me that Annie could be 
you,” she Se Mea ‘sof a match that I mode je Be re the ncPasnseoes youths who belonged 
without intending it, I will now tell you the fate $ to the coterie of Uppingtown. We were very 
of the only match I ever tried to make. $ good friends, she and I; and she would often 

“Country villages are the most convenient , spend an hour or two with the old maid, which, 
places for such attempts; and after I had left as she did not require my assistance in any way, 
off climbing fences, and alarming timid, elderly 3 quite flattered me. 
ladies, it was my fortune to be settled in a small ; “Among the beaux of Uppingtown was Duéd- 
town that was just large enough to ape city $ wood Nare, a youth of respectable appearance 
style, and yet insignificant enough to make itself ; and irreproachable conduct; who unfortunately 
very ridiculous. I was ‘Miss Flint’ altogether, { reminded me of ‘Mr. Toots.’ T say ‘unfortu- 
now, and I often thought that the ‘Miss’ was : nately,’ because this may have blinded me to his 
very broadly pronounced; I received numerous good qualities; and, after all, there was no real 
invitations to ‘come to tea sociably,’ and ‘run § resemblance, for Mr. Toots’ distinguishing cha- 
in at any time, we don’t mind you, you know,’ ; racteristic was his extreme embarrassment, while 
but very few to evening parties. People in all § : Mr. Nare, on the contrary, was exceedingly self- 
sorts of scrapes came to me to be extricated; but § possessed. He was studying law with the country 
people who were not in scrapes were more cere- ; judge; but as his family were wealthy, it was 
— , ‘ " : the general idea that he had been placed there 

“‘Uppingtown, for so it was named after the $ more to be kept out of mischief, than with the 
man who lived in the largest house there, was expectation of his becoming very famous. 
not very productive in the article of beaux; and ; ‘‘Mr. Nare was exceedingly neat; his undis- 
the few unmarried men who were disposed to 3 tinguishable-colored hair was always brushed to 
agen mee ge ey, duly } the last extreme, and he had an inexpressible 
prized by the young ladies. ey were easily 3 horror of a mud-puddle. His ideas were scrupu- 
counted, but attractive damsels were more numer- $ lously arranged, like so many little parcels 
ous; and foremost among these was a certain $ packed and labeled, which rendered his conver- 
Annie Paddock, who was really the most love-; sation totally uninteresting; and altogether he 
able creature I ever encountered. $ was a person whom people spoke well of, calling 

soe had one of pen aetane, hove that § him led nice young man,’ ‘a most respectable 
gleam upon us now and then like the flashing § ’ person,’ &c., and yet rather reproached them- 
of a jewel; and the frank, mischief-loving ex- ; selves for not liking him better. 
pression of those brown eyes was a true index : ‘Such as he was, this youth came to me, one 
of the spirit within. A young gentleman, who day, and, after a little preliminary conversation, 
toiled most laboriously to obtain the epithet of 3 : went deliberately to work to unfold the object. of 
‘clever,’ had fastened upon her the parody, 3 his visit—which commanded my admiration by 
‘First in beauty, first in wit, and first in the 3 the very grandenr of its impudence. 

hearts of her countrymen.’ Dr. Paddock was; ‘At an evening party, at Dr. Paddock’s, 
the favorite practitioner of Uppingtown; Mrs. * Annie’s charms had suddenly burst ‘upon him 
Sin all their splendor; he had fallen deeply in 
*See February number, 1859. 3 love, but proceeding systematically, he had eome 
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to tell me that, having always entertained a high 2 spared much annoyance; but remembering the 
respect for me, he wished to secure my good; match that I had made without an effort, I be- 
offices; and if I would call upon him whenever I$ came quite anxious to accomplish another. I 
stood in need of an escort, or entrust him with § resolved to see what I could do; and Dudwood 
any little commissions that I might have, he $ Nare now appeared quite an attractive youth. 

would be most happy—trusting to me to repre- ; “The next day, a handsome bouquet of flowers 
sent him favorably to Miss Paddock. $ adorned my mantle; and that very afternoon, an 

“I was irresistibly reminded of ‘Mr. Toots’’ } unpleasant commission was executed for me with 
visit to ‘Captain Cuttle,’ when in a similar situa- § promptness and success. More good traits, he 
tion, and his request that he would ‘cultivate was sincere and faithful; and had I not been 
him;’ and I came very near laughing in the? ; Some twelve years his senior, my own heart might 
young man’s face. - $ have been a little touched. 

“But as the bewitching image of Annie Pad- “‘T never wonder, now-a-days, at women who 
dock rose up before me, amazement at. his teme- $ marry men that are universally considered unat- 
rity overpowered the sense of the ridiculous; S tractive: no matter what a man is, if he is de- 
and I bluntly exclaimed, N voted, and humble, and attentive, it is impossible 

“*Miss Paddock is beautiful, witty, wealthy, } to be indifferent to him; and when I hear an old 
and accomplished—in what respect do you de- : 3 lady grams some youth ‘a sweet, young 
serve all this, Mr. Nare?’ man,’ I know the secret of his attractions. 

“éPeople do not always get just what they} ‘‘Dudwood Nare agreed with me that it would 
deserve,’ was the calm reply. $ be better not to pay Annie any pointed atten- 

“*Oh, vanity! thy name is man!’ I said to $ tions until I had somewhat prepared the way for 
myself, and yet I was amused at the youth’s Shim; and, therefore, the effervescence of his 
coolness. Such a very original foundation to ; affection was all bestowed upon me. But I 
build presumptuous hopes upon that ‘people did } thought it best to commence operations as soon 
not always get just what they deserved!’ Sas possible; and, one day, as Annie sat in my 

“*T love her, Miss Flint,’ he continued, with $ > window, examining a bouquet, I thought of the 
more feeling, ‘and there is much in the power 3 donor, and said, as carelessly as possible, 
of a strong love to win love from the object. I «¢¢Annie, Dudwood Nare is a very nice young 
know,’ said he, humbly, ‘that there is not much ; man—more so than I imagined, at first.’ 
in me to recommend me to her favor—but I} ‘‘‘Is he?’ she replied, mischievously, ‘I won- 
thought that if I had a mutual friend to speak a 3 der if he gave you these flowers?” 
kind word for me, she might in time 4 ‘¢ «How ridiculous!” I exclaimed, but it was a 

“Here he paused, and looked so embarrassed 3 very foolish remark, and I felt that I was looking 
and subdued that I really pitied him. It was} very much embarrassed. 
very absurd, to be sure, for him to think of 3 ‘«*T do believe he did!’ she exclaimed, clap- 
Annie Paddock; but I always had an idea that ping her hands in glee, ‘I declare, that is too 
people ‘in love’ were objects of the deepest com-: funny! Come, Miss Flint, tell me all about it!’ 
miseration—very much as those unaccustomed ; And she looked at me with such unfeigned mirth 
to suffering look upon a person who has had a § that I really felt provoked at her. 
limb amputated. Dudwood Nare appeared more: ‘But the little witch was perfectly unmanage- 
dignified, more noble than I had ever supposed ; able; she danced about, almost upset the flowers 
him capable of appearing; and I began to look ; $in hunting for a note among them, and turned a 
upon him with different eyes. $ deaf ear to all my remonstrances. 

“After I had sent him home with a few plea- § ““*Do you know,’ she stopped, at length, to 
sant words, I sat and thought the matter over; § exclaim, ‘I always imagined Mr. Nare would pro- 
and at last, I came to the conclusion that Annie H pose after the example of the immortal Barkis, 
really might do worse than to become Mrs. Dud- ¢ and consider it quite sufficient to signify that he 
wood Nare. His family were wealthy and re-$ was willin’. But oh, Miss Flint,’ she continued, 
spectable; and he was evidently deeply in love, § in a voice of entreaty, ‘please don’t say yes—he 
and would, doubtless, make a kind and attentive Si is such a block!’ 
husband; belles were proverbial for throwing: ‘‘‘Well,’ thought I, ‘this is encouraging— 
themselves away, at last, and Annie might be- {things are going on beautifully ;’ but Annie was 
come the prey of some fortune-hunter, or man g in an obstreperous mood, and would not listen 
of the world. $ to reason—meaning me. 

“Had some good genius only whispered tome, ‘In vain I said, ‘Don’t be ridiculous, Annie! 
‘mind your own business,’ I should have been 3 A woman of my age should be exempt from such 
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silly remarks. 
Mr. Nare injustice—he improves very much on 
acquaintance.’ 

“She only laughed the more, and said that it 
was not at all likely any one else would have the 
opportunity of cultivating his acquaintance under 
such favorable auspices, until I was almost be- 
side myself with vexation and dismay. 

‘The same afternoon, in a ramble out of town, 
during which I had been most unexpectedly 
joined by Dudwood Nare, for the purpose of 
conversing upon his favorite subject, Annie Pad- 
dock, we were encountered by that damsel her- 
self, who, with a composed face and dancing 
eyes, entered her father’s gate just as we came 
up. 

“Tf she had only had as much vanity as most 
girls, she would have appropriated the sudden 
start and flushing face with which the gentleman 
greeted her appearance; but I was embarrassed, 
too, on account of our conversation in the morn- 
ing; and Annie went home to laugh at what she, 
doubtless, considered a singular love-passage, 
while I was entertained, during the rest of our 
walk, with an account of her perfections. I 
began to get rather tired of my escort, and hur- 
ried home as fast as possible. 

“Mr. Nare made as frequent visits at Dr. Pad- 


dock’s as decency would permit; but as he was 





But I cannot allow you to do; Nare to cover his embarrassment in the presence 


of Miss Paddock.’ 

**¢Why, surely, Annie,’ they exclaimed, ‘that 
presuming individual has not had the temerity 
to fall in love with you!’ 

“««Miss Flint appears to be thoroughly in- 
formed on that subject,’ replied Annie, with a 
significant glance that perplexed me. 

‘*My position was becoming decidedly unplea- 
sant, and I sincerely wished that Dudwood Nare 
and his love affairs had never crossed my path. 
I could feel my face flushing’in guilty conscious- 
ness; when, fortunately, a message from some 
one at the other end of the room furnished me 
with an excuse for leaving my seat. Not many 
moments after, I was obliged to answer an in- 
quiry for ‘my devoted attendant;’ and altogether 
I became so disgusted with match-making, that 
I resolved to shake off the pertinacious lover, and 
leave Annie to her own free choice. 

“But an eclairecissement was suddenly brought 
about in a most unexpected, and not altogether 
agreeable manner. 

‘‘Mr. Nare was beginning to be most ridicu- 
lously jealous of a lady who had never given him 
the slightest encouragement; and every fresh 
guest from the city who had arrived at Dr. Pad- 
dock’s, was looked upon by him as an unwarrant- 
able intruder. At every provocation of this kind, 


very apt to go wherever he was tolerated, this N he came to me to relate his troubles; and so 


excited no unusual remark. $ wearied was I by his endless visits, that, at 
“One afternoon, at a sewing-circle, I happened 3 length, I intimated to him pretty plainly that it 
to be sitting near a bevy of girls, with Annies would be as well to give up all hopes in that 
Paddock in their midst, when the conversation $ quarter. 
turned upon Dudwood Nare. *¢*Never!’ he replied, with an energy that 
‘««T often wonder, Annie, how you manage to § startled me, ‘my pride, as well as my love, is 
stand him,’ said one, referring to his fondness $ concerned, now, and I will never give up Annie 
for visiting, ‘what in the world does he say?’ § Paddock until the last ray of hope is extin- 
“«<His first remark, or rather question, I am 3} guished!’ 
always prepared for,’ replied Annie, mischiev-} ‘I might have told him, with truth, that there 
ously, ‘as soon as he is fairly established in a$ never had been a ray to extinguish; but pity, 
seat, I am asked, have you seen Miss Flint re-} and a sort of presentiment that things were ap- 
cently ?” ; proaching a crisis, kept me silent. 
“There was an universal giggle, and signifi-} ‘Very soon after, we both received invitations 
eant glances at me. ‘What next?’ they cried. {to an evening party at Dr. Paddock’s. ‘We 
« «Next, a pause of much solemnity,’ continued { met—’twas in a crowd;’ and very uneasy indeed 
Annie, ‘and then the remark that Miss Flint is : was the presuming lover. Annie was radiant 
a very superior lady.’ S with beauty and smiles; the latter of which 
««¢Well,’ some one exclaimed, ‘I should say} seemed to be most liberally bestowed upon & 
that, though present in body, he was decidedly splendid-looking man, considerably her senior, 
absent in mind; and I should be apt to send the} but apparently such a man as could rivet the 
corporeal part of him to meet the spiritual. You attention of a Senate chamber. 
must feel flattered, Miss Flint,’ said the speaker, ‘Poor Mr. Nare! I have seldom seen so for- 
addressing me. 2 lorn a visage, as he watched the couple; but a# 
‘**No,’ I replied, as coolly as possible, ‘I have 3 he was evidently making his way toward me, } 
not vanity enongh to be flattered by anything of $ desired to avoid all further notoriety, and man- 
the kind—my name is only a convenience for Mr. * aged to wedge myself into a corner by a door 
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that opened into a conservatory. A group of 
girls had strayed into the latter place, as I soon 
discovered by the conversation that reached me. 

««*How lovely Annie looks to-night!’ 

“¢And well she may,’ was the rejoinder, ‘I 
have read, somewhere, that the presence of one 
beloved will make even a plain woman look hand- 
some—what must it do, then, for a beauty? This 
Mr. Cashwood is a prize even for Annie—so tall 
and splendid-looking, and so perfectly devoted! 
And if he is thirty-eight, he is an honorable, and 
has his speeches published in the papers.’ 

“*T am so glad,’ exclaimed another, ‘that she 
is going to have so many bridesmaids—we shall 
make such a show! And only two months off!’ 

““Dudwood Nare had worked his way up to 
me in time to hear the greater part of this infor- 
mation; but the young ladies had not finished. 

“¢Love-making seems to be the order of the 
day,’ was the next remark, ‘the most amusing 
ease on hand is that of Dudwood Nare and Miss 
Flint.’ 

“*Dudwood Nare and Miss Flint! 
is old enough to be his mother!’ 

«Not unless she had been married at ten 
years old, or so—there is no use in making 
people out older than they are; but she is cer- 
tainly too old for his wife.’ 

“A burst of laughter ensued; and then some 
one exclaimed, 

“*You can’t be in earnest? Even a fool like 
Dudley Nare could scarcely be smitten with that 
old maid!’ 

«Don’t you believe it?’ replied a Minerva, 
‘these elderly women have a wonderfully delud- 
ing way with them, and you can flatter some 
men into anything.’ 

“«But, what should she want of him?’ in- 
quired another. 

‘Bless your heart, little innocent!’ replied 


Why, she 





Minerva, ‘isn’t he rich, and easily managed, and 
isn’t it something to be Mrs?’ 

‘**T declare!’ reached my ear in a loud whis- 
per, ‘there they are, now! Run back, girls! to 
the end of the conservatory.’ 

“T shall never forget the expression of Dud 
wood Nare’s face. Had I suddenly changed into 
a Medusa’s head, he could not have regarded me 
with greater horror; and a desperate fear lest I 
should seize him, then and there, and claim him 
as my rightful property, seemed to take posses- 
sion of him, for without vouchsafing an adieu to 
me, or any one else, he pushed fiercely through 
the crowd, and was seen no more that evening. 

‘“‘Outwardly, my aspect was serene; for no 
one, not even my late companion, could be sure 
that I had heard these remarks; but within, a 
perfect tempest of indignation was raging. To 
be suspected of matrimonial designs upon any 
one was humiliating enough; but when it came 
to a creature like that, a boy twelve years my 
junior, I felt degraded. But I deserved it; and 
it cured me of meddling with other people’s love 
affairs. 

‘“‘Dudwood Nare left town upon an indefinite 
visit; and I heard of his giving out that he 
had nearly fallen a victim to a designing old 
maid. 

‘“‘T received an invitation to Annie Paddock’s 
wedding, and saw her married to the Hon. Mr. 
Cashwood; but I have had very strong suspi- 
cions that her quick wit penetrated my flimsy 
manceuvres, and turned the tables upon me in a 
masterly manner. When I undertake match- 
making again, I will first ascertain, beyond a 
doubt, that the lady is not engaged to some one 
else. 
“T soon left Uppingtown forever, and with 
very few regrets.” 

So ended Miss Flint’s story. 
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Ox! ye who say your deeds are good 
And justify yourselves by them, 
These nuts just gathered from the wood 
Shall put the sad conceit to shame. 
For deeds are but the outer shell— 
The heart’s the kernel hid within, 
And what with God shall shells avail, 
While kernels are all black with sin. 


The shell is worthless in our eyes, 
Save for the pleasant kernel’s sake, 
And all the deeds man may devise 
Must from the heart their value take. 
Vou. XXXV.—27 
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The heart alone doth God decide, 

If deeds shall be received or no, 
And from the heart unjustified 

By faith no righteous deed can flow. 


As rotten nuts can never grow 
By native force to sound again, 
So human hearts would seek to throw 
Their load of guilt off, all in vain 
Had God not given God-like aid 
And sent His Son, who bled and died— 
On Him believers’ guilt is laid, 
And “man by faith is justified.” 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

Upon one of those broad, cross streets that 
intersect the avenues—a street remarkable both 
for high respectability and for the fashion of its 
inhabitants, stood one of those large, marble 
mansions, which preceded the enclosed halls 
and brown free-stone fronts of the present day. 
The parade of this dwelling was broad and high, 
and the crescent steps that swept up to the mas- 
sive rosewood door, gave a palatial aspect to the 
building. For when the door opened, you saw a 
broad, deep entrance hall, paved with tesselated 
marble, and caught a glimpse of marble busts, 
bronze statues, and rare vases that reminded 
you at once of an Italian palace. This resem- 
blance was carried out by grounds that nearly 
covered a block, on which some of those fine old $ 
trees under which the Indians rested, were still 


rooted. Huge elms, with their branches sweep- 
ing earthward, maples, whose blossoms blushed 3 


to the early spring, and whose leaves grew golden 
as crimson ‘when kissed by the autumn frosts, 
sheltered the grass as they had half a century 
before. 

These primeval trees threw their shadows over 
a little paradise of flowers, and a stretch of the 
richest grass that the sun ever shone upon. 
Laburnums and lilacs grouped together mingled 
the violet and gold of their blossoms; wisterias 
fell in heavy luxuriance around the bay window, 
and the back porticoes, garlanding them with 
great masses of azure. The turf was broken up 
with beds of glowing flowers; and the very 
stables, massive stone buildings as they were, 
took an aspect of picturesque beauty from heavy 
trumpet flower vines and Virginia creepers which 
draped them. 


This house, half palace, half villa, was the ; 


residence of Mr. Bentley, and Gillian, the bright, 
beautiful Gillian, was its mistress. It is true 
aunt Hetty had come down from the country, 
for a brief time, as a sort of companion to the 


Mr. Beniley, always thoughtful for those he 
loved, had adorned his residence with an espe- 
cial regard to his daughter’s tastes, and every 
feature that could remind her of her own bright 
land of song, had been harmoniously blended 
with our superior home comforts for her espe- 
cial gratification. All this was necessary to Gil- 
lian. She was a creature so used to the pure 
and beautiful, that mere comfort to her would 
have been poverty. So she took possession of 
the Eden her father had created, and graced it 
like a bird of paradise. The music of her harp 
rang from hall to hall; her laughter sounded 
merrily among the flowers; and her sweet, clear 
voice bespoke the wealth of pure happiness with 
‘which she entered the great world, ready and 
$ eager to bear her part therein. 

2 Gillian stood by a front window looking out 
Sinto the street. All at once she broke out 
eagerly, and called to her aunt, 

: ‘Aunt Hetty, dear aunt Hetty, do come here 
sand look at this man. I’m sure he’s the person 
$I met when I made a call on a lady last week. 
3 He has passed up and down two or three times, 
and looks so earnestly at this window. Every 
day, just at this time, he has taken this same 
promenade. Who can it be?” 

Aunt Hetty came slowly toward the window 
and looked out. Something between a sigh and 
an exclamation broke from her lips, and she re- 
treated into the room pale and agitated. 

‘‘Who is it, aunt? Do you know him?” 

“No—no. I have seen that face before—that 
very face—perhaps he knows—perhaps it is me 
‘ 
$ that he is in search of.” 

Gillian laughed merrily. The idea that o 
handsome young gentleman like that had been 
drawn beneath her window in hopes of seeing 
: little aunt Hetty, struck her as comical in the 

extreme. 

Aunt Hetty colored to the temples beneath 
i this sweet laugh, and attempted to creep from 








heiress; but so far as social life was concerned, ; the room; butGillian ran after her, threw both 
she proved as helpless as a human being could { arms around her waist, and dancing backward 
well be, so timid, so nervously sensitive under ; toward the window, dragged the shrinking woman 
the eye of a stranger, that it was painful to see } back again. 

her _—— the immediate domestic circle. “There, you dear, blessed little flirt—you 
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precious, darling old aunt, just let him sce your 
face, while I hide behind the curtain which has 
always kept me from his sight Now see if he 
does not take a guitar from under that Spanish 
cloak—I wonder what he wears it for this bright $ 
day ?-—and strike up a serenade.” 

Thus gayly dragging her aunt forward, and $ 
keeping, as she thought, her own face concealed, 
Gillian darted behind the curtains, leaving aunt 
Hetty standing before the plate-glass, which, 
clear as crystal, revealed her distinctly to the 
young man, who still lingered on the opposite 
pavement. 

The young man cast a long gaze into the 
window, flung a fold of the Spanish cloak } 
across his shoulder, and deliberately crossed $ 
the street. 

“Why, aunt—aunt Hetty. I say he is coming $ 
over—he is mounting the steps. What can it: 
mean? Surely, surely he did not discover me 
peeping through the curtains? Hark, the bell 
rings, aunt Hetty. What can wedo? I had no 
idea he really was drawn here by your face. 
What will you say to him?” 

“Oh! Gillian,” almost sobbed aunt Hetty, 
shrinking back into the room, ‘‘how could you 
be so cruel?” 

She was pale as snow, and seemed almost as 
cold, for her very lips trembled to the chill of her 
feelings. 

“Oh, aunt, I did not mean it. Who would 
have thought this impudence possible? 
wish father were here to chastise the adventurer 
as he deserves,” cried Gillian, all in a glow of $ 
indignation. 


“Your father chastise him. No—no, girl, it § 


has not come to that. Your mother, had she $ 
been living, might rebuke him, but no one else; } 
most of all your father.” 


The little woman grew almost handsome as $ 


she spoke. Her lips turned red, and her cheeks 
burned. She looked spirited and haughty almost 
as Gillian herself, for the moment. 

Gillian gazed upon her with open lips and} 
quick astonishment in her eyes. 

“Why, aunt!” 

“Hush, the servant!” 

The footman entered. ‘A gentleman was be- 
low who wished to speak with the ladies.” 

Before Hetty could speak, Gillian answered 
him. 

“Tell the young gentleman that the ladies of 
this house never receive strangers in the absence 
of its master.” 

Hetty seized her arm with both those little, 
shivering hands, 

‘Not that message—not that—say we are not 


I only 3 


3 at home—that some other time—only reflect, he 


$ may be a gentleman, and have real business.” 

$ ‘Not with you or with me,” answered Gillian, 

j kindling more and more brightly in her pride. 
‘‘He asked for the ladies; I alone am responsible 

: S for the answer,” 

$ Then turning to the footman, she repeated 

: still more haughtily, 

: ‘Miss Bentley’s compliments to the strange 

: gentlemen who forgets to send up his name, and 

} say that she cannot receive him.” 

; ‘But for me—you understand—please say 

$ that I am not well—not at all well—but some 

; other time——” 

: She broke off, for her voice quivered out of 
speech, and her poor white face looked the plea 

3 S for forbearance that she could not utter. 

The servant went out, looking bewildered. 

: ; Aunt Hetty followed him slowly to the door, 

: S and, leaning over the threshold, listened keenly 

: with both hands pressed to her heart. 

Gillian stood in the midst of the room flushing 

red to the fair temples, amazed and angry. But 

’ when aunt Hetty heard the outer door close, and 
fell into a chair wavering to and fro, while faint 
moans broke through the two hands locked over 

3 her face, this excitement faded away, and with 
that graceful humility which sprung from a 

warm heart, she drew close to her aunt and 


¢ stole an arm around her neck. 
3 But poor, meek, aunt Hetty rose up like a 


princess, and cast that white arm aside. 
; “You have driven him from your door—you 
$a Bentley, and her child, have done this thing. 
’ May God forgive you—may the saint who is in 
heaven forgive you! I fear—I fear I never can.” 
; Gillian turned white, and for a moment stood 
motionless; but there was something in aunt 
’ Hetty’s air that awoke both sympathy and ad- 
miration. She would not be repulsed. 
$ Why, what is this? How can the dismissal 
$ of this intrusive person effect you so, dear aunt? 
$ Surely he had no right to hang about the house 
3 for days, and insult us by this attempt to force 
himself upon us at last. In what have I done 
wrong, aunt Hetty?” 
3} The poor lady looked up and tried to smile, 
3 but it was a woeful attempt, and only ended in 
a quiver of the lips. 

‘‘He should not have been driven forth like a 
dog for your mother’s sake—for——” 

““Why, aunt Hetty, are you crazy? What has 
my mother in common with this person?” 

“Your mother, our Sarah! Nothing, of course! 
How could she, and in her grave s0 many years? 
How came your mother to be mentioned? I did 
not do it!” 
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“I do not know—it wai 
her,” said Gillian, subd 
tears by this mention of hermother. ‘But what 
has she in common with thisgtranger? Who is 
he, aunt? Tell me, and then Tet me go away and 
ery alone, this mention of my mother, and both 
of us in a passion, wounds merto the heart.” 

Aunt Hetty arose and put her away with a 
wave of her little hand. 

“Not now, Sarah, we will talk of it another 
time,” she said, looking away into the distance. 

Gillian was deeply touched by that look, it was 

so full of yearning tenderness, and the uncon- $ 
scious application of her mother’s name added 
to the sad impression. ’ 

Aunt,” she said, quietly, and with tears in 


T perhaps who named 
at once almost to 


her eyes, ‘aunt, your mind is away, you are 


thinking of something afar off.” 

“Yes,” said the aunt, in a whisper, ‘‘far off 
as heaven and earth, Sarah.” 

“Indeed you are ill, dear aunt!” 

Hetty turned her face a little to avoid the 


gentle eyes that were turned upon her, and with § 


the motion her look fell through the opposite 


window. The young man was standing upon : 
the side walk as he had first been discovered. A 3 


gleam came over her face, and without a word 
she left the room. 

Gillian was bewildered by the scene that 
had just passed, and sat down to recover her 
thoughts: but her eyes were fixed on the win- 
dow, and her hearing grew keen. The outer 
door closed softly, and after a moment she saw 
aunt Hetty cross the street without bonnet or 
shawl, and speak to the strange man. A single 
word, it scarcely seemed more, and then he 
walked rapidly down the block, while she re- 
turned to the house. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In one of those narrow streets that open from } 


the vicinity of Chatham Square, stood a small, 
two story house built of brick, but with wooden 
steps that descended on the side-walk, and gable § 
windows looking down from the roof. Two old} 
women occupied this house; beside them and a 
large, grey cat, there was not a living creature 
beneath its roof: for the old ladies performed § 
their own household duties, and lived out their § 
isolated lives in silent companionship. The 
elder of the two, a little, withered up creature 
approaching ninety, possessed some unknown 
means of support beside the house she lived in; 
and the other was her dependent in all things. 


This dependent old woman was turned seventy, § : 


and, on account of her comparative aa was 


looked upon by her associate as a sprightly 
young thing, whose movements required espe- 
cial vigilance, and whose limbs were capable of 
any amount of household exercise. 

It is difficult for two women to be real heart 
companions, if cast on the same hearth-stone 
when the grey shadows are creeping over them. 
While old Mrs. Frost felt that she was doing 
wonders of charity in giving Mrs. Nicholson a 
home; she-—poor, old gentlewoman—felt this 
dependence to the core of her weary heart, and 
took on herself the toil of a servant without in 
‘ the slightest degree softening the impressions of 
$ benevolence with which the elder female solaced 
her self-love. 

These old women were sitting over their un- 
social dinner, composed of a little hashed fish, 
ihe section of a mince pie, and a scant supply 
8 of green tea, from which Mrs. Frost drained off 
one good, strong cup, and diluted the rest with 
3 warm water, observing, as she lifted the lid of 
; the tea-pot for this purpose, that, for young 
persons like Mrs. Nicholson, strong tea was very 
peqonpe rin and apt to render them nervous, 

if not hysterical. A speech that had been so 
often repeated, that Mrs. Nicholson took it as a 
\ matter of course, while she meekly invigorated 
3 the weak tea with a little bluish milk, and helped 
* herself sparingly to a spoonful of the fish, very 
smuch as the grey cat would bave done, had she 
‘ found a chance to steal her portion of food from 
the table. 

The old women sipped their tea in silence, 
tasting lightly of the fish: while now and then 
$a kindly murmur and a fragment of food went 
* down to the cat, who rubbed herself against one 
old woman’s ankle, then marched off to beg of 
the other with a mute appeal of the eyes. 

‘IT wonder,” said old Mrs. Frost, ‘‘what has 
become of Michael Hurst. It is a long time 
since he was here; Jube has grown from a fair 
sized kitten since then. The boy seems to forget 
3 his old friends: or maybe he’s gone out of town 
on business.” 

’ <I] think not. Yesterday he passed me in the 
; street, when I was going to the grocery after 
§ those water-cresses,” said Mrs. Nicholson. ‘He 
< didn’t speak, but I’m sure it was him.” 

$ «Met him on your way to the grocery,” cried 
: Mrs. Frost, and her head began to vibrate up 
$and down like a pendulum; ‘‘so near my house 
gand not call. Why, Mary Nicholson, this comes 
$ of something you have done to offend him; your 
$ thoughtless, flighty ways will be the ruin of you 
S yet. What have you been saying to the boy?” 
“T haven’t spoken to him in more than tw: 
§ months,” said Mrs. Nicholson, coloring through 
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ner wrinkles at this charge of youthful indiscre- 
tion; ‘‘indeed I never do speak with him—he 
don’t care to talk with me, I’m sure.” 

“But then what keeps him away?” 

“JT don’t know. Didn’t he want something, 
the lasc time ne Was here, that you Giun’t want 
to give him? I thought so.” 

‘‘Mrs. Nicholson, you must have been listen- 
ing. I’m astonished.” 

‘But I was in the room and could not help it. 
If people will talk before me what can I do?” 

The old woman of ninety shook her head in a 
dissatisfied way, and muttered, ‘Poor thing! 
poor, weak thing! She hasn’t got the experi- 
ence which brings discretion. It’s no use scold- 
ing her.” So, with a philosophic wave of the 
little, withered hand, she proceeded to cut the 
section of pie in two equal parts, measuring 
each to a fraction with the flat of her knife; then 
she scraped the fragments of fish together for 
Jube, and, falling back in her Boston rocking- 
chair, left Mrs. Nicholson to wash the dishes, 
while she prepared herself for a long nap. 

But just as her eyes began to dose, and her 


g tea. We’d just done dinner, but that’s of no 
$ consequence. Mary Nicholson! just run round 
s the corner for another pie.” 

Young Michael laughed. 

‘No, no, grandmother; I’m not hungry. ond 
 aeVel UK tea ua. .~ 

“Never drink tea? Why, Mike, what has 
come over you? Never drink tea ’” 

“Not at this time of day. Bvt newr mind, 
Ill take a cup now, and a piece of pie too, if 
aunty will bring it for me.” 

Mrs. Frost nodded her head half a dozen times, 
and Mrs. Nicholson went patiently out in search 
of a pie at the next bakery. When she was 
gone, Hurst took the old lady’s hand and kissed 
it with some show of real affection. 

‘TI am glad she is gone,” he said, ‘‘for I want 
a little private talk with you, grandmother.” 

“Grandmother!” muttered the old woman. 
‘“‘Why, Mike, you are getting too old for that. | 
never had a child in my life,as Mary Nicholson, 
the giddy thing, says: and to have a tall, hand- 
$some young fellow cailing me grandmother is 
S enough to take away one’s reputation. I really 





little hands were falling apart from their clasp} thought that was very sensible, very sensible 
on her chest, a knock at the street door carried $ indeed, for Mary Nicholson, considering her 
Mrs. Nicholson into the hall. She turned the $ want of experience. Still it does sound pleasant 


latch, and found upon the door-step the very { when you call me grandmother, so I'll run the 


young man whom they had been talking about. S risk.” "% 
“Mr. Hurst, is it you?” she said, happy tos Here the old lady sat down in her rocking- © 
to see any human being in that unsocial house. } chair, with an increased vibration of the,head, 
“Step light, please; Mrs. Frost is in her first } and a sparkle of pleasure in her dim eyes. Hurst 
sleep.” : knelt down by her side, as he had done a thou- 
“But I came to see Mrs. Frost, aunty, and $ sand times when a boy, with a glow of real affec- 
can’t possibly wait till she drones herself awake $ < tion, which rendered his manner irresistible to 
again, so just give her a shake—tell her I'm $ $ the lonely soul he addressed. - 
here, and—ha! you look frightened, and shake} ‘But, grandmother, tell me, and oh! tell me 
that poor, little cap dismally. Daren’t do it, ha! : truly, have I no right to claim some relationship 
Well, I'll rouse her myself.” $to you? I cannot remember when you first took 
That instant an old, withered head appeared } an interest in my life—when you first gave me 
through the sitting-room door, shaking like a : ahome. If I am related to you, legally or ille- 
cluster of dry leaves, but with an attempt at gally, nearly or remotely, oh! tell me now. I 
welcome, which, though grim enough, was all{ shall not love you more or less for the know- 
the cordiality that infirm woman could muster : ledge: but it is so important that I know all 
out of her worn old age. $ about myself. Grandmother, dear grandmother, 
“Michael, is it you?” : tell me everything!” 
“Grandmother! Well, you are awake, and glad 3 $ The old lady began to vibrate in her chair— 
to have me back again a little while, I hope.” S body, head and all. She tried to lift her hand 
“Glad?” said the old lady, and a smile dis-}in deprecation of farther questions, but it fell 
placed the wrinkles about her mouth; ‘‘you’ve ; gently on his shoulder, and a tear trembled into 
been a long time waiting to see if I would be } her dim eyes. 
glad or not. But come in, Mike; dear me what} ‘Michael, I can tell you nothing, because, of 
a dashing young fellow you’ve grown. Mary 3 a certainty, I know nothing myself; what I may 
Nicholson! Mary Nicholson! just pour some } suspect is not evidence, and may mislead.” 
boiling water into the tea-pot, and put in an$ N ‘But you know how I came under your care.” 
even spoonful of Young Hyson. I dare say g “Yes, so far as that, I can tell you all I know 
Michael would like a good, old-fashioned cup of } myself.” 
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“Do, oh! do tell me all you know.” 

“That is little, nothing in fact.” 

“Still, let me have it, dear grandmother.” 

**My husband, you can just remember him, 
Michael, and know that he was minister of a 
little Baptist society, which was not rich enough 


in those days to have a meeting-house to itself, 


but worshiped in a room around the corner, 
and was built up gradually, by the goodness of 
God and my husband’s labor, into a powerful 
church. He did not live to see it, but his teach- 
ings have brought forth fruit a thousand fold.” 

“I know, I know; you have told me this 
again and again, dear grandmother; but what 
of myself?” 

The young egotist had no sympathy with the 
dear memories which made the old lady dwell so 
lovingly on her husband’s good works, and cut 
them short with this burst of selfish impatience. 

She drew back, nervous and bewildered; then 
answered, with touching meekness, 

“Yes, I dare say that I have told you about 





fellows often came together. The rich man was 
poor then; but after his cousin died the property 
all came to him, and he married Sarah.” 

“And what became of her? Is she living 
now? Has she any children?” 

“She died years ago, beyond sea, and left a 
little girl, her very picture.” 

**What was her name?” 

“A curious name for a girl, ‘Gillian.’ I 
never knew where they picked it up. It hasa 
heathenish sound to me.” 

“Gillian, ah, and Miss Hetty Hart your niece, 
Daniel Hart and his daughter: are these the con- 
nections of Mrs. Bentley?” 

“Yes, that is the family. You were up in 
Rockland once, did they never tell you about 
the Bentleys?” 

“Never a word.” 

‘*Well, it was no secret. I wonder Hetty never 
told you about them, for it was considered a 
great match for our Sarah. Hetty was here, I 
remember, just after Mrs. Frost brought you 


him a great many times, till you are tired of it;{ home; and now I remember Sarah came too 
but about yourself—well, that, too, was one of $ every day till she went beyond seas: they took a 
his good works, for he was not one of those who $ good deal of interest in you, and cried over you 
confine their labors to one society, or to a single $ more than once. I caught them at it—but then 
line of duty. He went forth into the highways 3 they were tender-hearted girls always: the sight 
and the hedges and forced sinners to come in. ; of a bird astray from its nest would set them s 
He was so charitable, too, without a sin of his § crying always, especially Sarah.” 

own, that I could even discover he had noend} «But this is no intelligence, grandmother, it 
of patience and forbearance for the sins of : does not inform me who I am, or who my parents 
others.” were,” cried the youth. “Did your husband 

‘Yes, yes; I know all this!” cried the young 3 never tell you where I came from, or to whom I 
man, impatiently; ‘‘but of myself?” 3 belonged 2?” 

‘Well, this is a part of what I was saying: so$ «No, he never did. His good acts were done 
be more patient, or I will not speak another} in secret, and though he called me his right 
word!” cried the old lady, with the stubborn- { hand, I never knew what the left hand did, espe- 
ness of extreme years. ‘To speak of you, a3 cially in his charities. If the sinful gave him 
poor, helpless orphan baby, is to exalt his good- S their confidence, it was sacred between himself 
ness. My husband not only cared for the souls} and the throne of God. Many a miserable girl 


of his parishioners in the next world, but he$ 


helped them forward in this The poor were 
his children.” 

‘Well, and I was one of those poor orphan 
babies?” cried the youth, impatiently. 

**You might have been two or three years old 


when he brought you home. Yes, it was just} 


two years after my nieces, Sarah and Hetty Hart, 
come to visit me, and a few months after Sarah 
got married to that rich Mr. Bentley.” 

“Mr. Bentley—did a niece of yours marry a 
man by that name?” 

‘And didn’t you know that? Why, yes, our 
Sarah married one of the most splendid and 
wealthy men in New York. His cousin, who 
was killed, used to be here a good deal, when 


the girls stayed with us, and the two young! 





has he snatched from under the cruel feet of the 
multitude and saved from deeper sin. Many a 
child - 

“‘Don’t speak of that—do not couple me with 
such Christian charities,” cried the young man, 
wildly, while his face flushed scarlet, and his 
eyes filled with smouldering flame. ‘‘The mother 
who can leave this shameful orphanage on her 
child deserves to be trodden to the earth— 
crushed out of existence——” 

He broke off suddenly, and stood still with his 
hand clutched in a firm grip; his features gra- 
dually becoming pale; and his eyes fixed on the 
door, for during his vehement speech it had 
opened, and aunt Hetty Hart stood mute and 
still on the threshold. 

She met that look of inflamed passion with 
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wild gaze and a lip of marble. His impetuosity ; 
“geemed to terrify her into stone: she was so un- $ 
used to violent feelings, poor thing, that their $ 
utterance abashed her to death. After a little, $ 
she glided into the room and sat down shivering, 
and drawing her mantle tightly as if she were 
cold. 

“Oh!” said the young man, with a forced and 
bitter laugh, ‘‘you have just come in time, Miss 
Hart. I am trying to persuade my old grand- 
mother here to tell me who I really am: and she 
was kindly insinuating that I was little less than 
a pauper child, raked up from the gutter where 
a shameless mother had left me. You cannot 
wonder that intelligence like this sheds some- 
thing besides rose-leaves on my temper, and that 
I was very near cursing myself and those to 
whom I owe life.” 

Hetty looked at him steadily. Her large, sor- 
rowful eyes dilated, her lips grew cold. 

“Do not curse either your father or your 
mother, Michael. Leave them with God—leave 
them both to the great, just God, who allows no 
sin, open or hidden, to go unpunished.” 

The words dropped solemnly and slowly from 
her lips: but even the touching sadness of that 
voice failed to influence the intemperate youth. 

“No, it is useless cursing them, they cannot $ 
feel or know it,” he said, bitterly; ‘“‘one might 
as well denounce the wind. But you had some 
knowledge of me when a child, grandmother 
Frost just told me so—you and your sister, the 
wife of that rich Mr. Bentley, whose house I 
saw you at a little while back. If you are 
human, tell me something by which I may guess 
who I am.” 

Aunt Hetty shrunk away from him. 

“T have no power. I cannot, if I would, give 
up a mother to the curses of her child.” 

“And so all ends in this. With every effort $ 
to know something of my own history, I am flung $ 
back to fight with shadows again.” 

The young man flung himself away from aunt 3 
Hetty as he spoke, and prepared to go; but some N 
new thought struck him, and he turned back. ; 

“One thing I wish to ask. There is a lady 3 
living on the Bloomingdale road, who has been 5 
very kind and good friend to me for some years. 
Is she known to any of you? Her name is Ran- 
som, and she is an author of high standing.” 

The old ladies looked at each other, pondered 
awhile; then each shook her head—they knew 
no such woman. Aunt Hetty had heard the$ 
name, and remembered that Gillian Bentley had : 
brought one of Mrs. Ransom’s books into Rock- 
Innd county: but of the author herself she knew 
nothing. 
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sme for more than that. 


The timid woman said this in a frightened 
way, and seemed to shrink into herself when a 
little exclamation broke from the young man. 

“Another mystery,” he said, “but I was a 


$ fool to inquire about her here,” and with angry 


clouds on his brow he started off, almost knock- 
ing the old woman down who was coming in with 
the pie which she had been ordered to bring. 

“T beg your pardon, I am really sorry,” he 
said, as the old creature reeled back against the 
wall. ‘I did not mean to hurt you: but that 
stubborn old thing will tell me nothing, and it 
drives me mad.” 

The old woman, instead of being angry at his 
carelessness, was grateful for this half apology; 
and softly closing the door, said to him in a hur- 
ried whisper, 

“I only wish I could help you out of all this 
trouble. Tell me what it is about.” 

He laughed a low and bitter laugh. 

“IT am a poor author in search of my father 
and mother,” he said, ‘‘and no one will tell me 
where to find them. I believe Mrs. Frost could 
help me if she pleased.” 

“Did she know anything?” 

‘‘Her husband did: but he is dead.” 

The old woman pondered a moment with a 
lean finger pressed to her lip. 

“I don’t think she knows anything about it: 
but if she does, [’ll find it out for you. Come 
again before long. It’s pleasant to have com- 
pany drop in now and then.” 

‘‘Find out what I want to know, and I’ll come 
to see you every day of my life,” he whispered, 
earnestly. ‘‘Miss Hart is in the sitting-room, 
take notice of what they talk about after I am 
gone.” 

‘“‘T will, as sure as you live I will, and trust 
Iv’ll be something to 
think about, and that is a great deal to a woman 
who does not get a chance to speak sometimes 


S for twenty-four hours together.” 


“Well, well,” said the young man, ‘“‘be my 
friend, as you always have been, and if I ever 
win good fortune you shall share it. So, now 
good day, aunty, I hear a movement as if some 
one were coming this way.” 

With these words, he disappeared just as the 
pale face of aunt Hetty looked through the door. 

She saw his shadow as he went, and called out 
faintly, but there was no strength in her feeble 
voice to summon him back, or lead him from 
his desperate course. 


CHAPTER X. 
Yourn is very sad at times, to it the future 
appears vague and unreal as eternity is to old 
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age—a longing desire to know what lies bagund sant she could not even conjecture the nature 
the present—a dreamy sadness—timid fears of : of her fault; but the quick sensitiveness of her 
what may be, is sure to settle upon the young, ; nature was aroused, and she fled to Mrs. Ran- 
sensitive mind, like morning fog over a garden $ som for consolation. 
of roses, making the sunshine more vivid when: Ruby had been taught to admit Gillian at all 
it comes, To the sensitive and most highly en- 3 hours, without question of time or convenience: 
dowed this is certain to be true, and to such real} so the young girl passed her with a light step, 
happiness seldom comes, save in snatches and {and entered the library. It was empty—the 
bright gleams till imagination becomes a power, } writing-table stood in the centre littered with 
and then the blossom season of life is gone. papers, and the easy-chair she knew so well 
Gillian Bentley was like an April day, now stood beside it: but the lady herself was nowhere 
bright and richly happy, now saddened almost } visible. 
to tears. Neither of these moods, perhaps, had a This was a disappointment. She hesitated a 
definite cause, but they were a part of her na-} moment, and sat down in Mrs. Ransom’s chair 
ture. The shadows which the moonlight casts; with a feeling almost of reverence. Her eyes 
to the earth, the perishing of a rose she had } fell upon the bronze inkstand, and instantly her 
loved, a gloomy look from her father: each or } thoughts flew back to Italy and the spot where 
any of these were enough to cloud her pure fore- ; her mother slept beneath the perpetual bloom of 
head, and make her step languid for hours to-: roses. The chair she occupied commanded a 
gether. Yet when she was cheerful, nothing; fine view of the river. It was spring-time, and 
could be more charming than the exuberant} early morning; the soft green of the trees, ren- 
flow of her spirits. She was like the mocking- dered brighter from the dew that was but par- 
bird of Alabama, when it begins to sing among ; tially exhaled, framed in glimpses of the river 
the great magnolia blossoms as the dawn flushes } that sparkled in the early sunshine like veins of 
over them. Indeed Gillian was a splendid crea- $ diamonds. Along the broken slopes of the bank 
ture in all her moods, and you always associated } a few old apple trees, heavy with blossoms, 
her with something rich and precious; the glow $ : drooped to the soft, fresh turf; and, from the 
of life in her was so bright, that it was impos- }  erevice of a rock, near the water, a young cherry 





sible to class her among those who are borw for tree, the growth of some stray seed, was just 


toil or common suffering. I cannot describe this § shedding its ripe blossoms like a snow storm 
girl exactly as she appears to me, for hex cha-$ over a carpet of wood moss that crept up-to its 
racter seemed to change every moment; and her: roots; groups of lilacs and snow-balls broke 
face—one might as well attempt to make the $ up the wildness of the scene, and, without know- 
perfume of a flower visible, as convey an idea $ < ing it, Gillian began to smile, the stillness was 
of its beautiful changes. ‘ so beautiful. 

It was only in her sad moods that Gillian § As she sat, gazing through the window, Mrs. 
visited Mrs. Ransom. When she had been} Ransom came slowly up from the river with a 
thoughtful an hour or two from any cause, the} branch of wild honeysuckle in her hand. Her 
result was sure to be a visit to her friend, for $ morning-dress, of a delicate blue, vrightened 
such that singular woman became from the first. } the scene as she passed along. The ribbons of 

These visits to this Bloomingdale cottage’ her pretty morning-cap fluttered in the wind, 
usually took place in the morning, when Mrs. } while her animated face and elastic tread gave 
Ransom was almost sure to be in her library, ’ queenliness to her whole appearance. 
and equally sure to refuse herself to all other: The lady was not alone: by her side walked a 
visitors. 3 tall man, not very young in appearance, but with 

On the day after Hurst had made an unsuc-} quiet and calm stateliness that rendered his 
cessful effort to visit her father’s house, Gillian $ presence imposing as that of the lady by whom 
drove to the Bloomingdale road. She had not} he walked. Sometimes Mrs. Ransom took the 
recognized the face of the young man, and the } gentleman’s arm, and rested on it a moment, a8 
eonduct of her aunt gave her some little anxious i she conversed. Then she would stoop to pick s 
surprise. The old lady had been absent two or } fern leaf, or a violet, from the grass, and move 
three hours after his disappearance, and the } on again, with her head bent, as if listening te 
usual nervousness of her demeanor increased 3 some subject that interested her greatly. Thus 
painfully after her return, when she glided off } the two came toward the house, mounted the 
like a ghost to her own room and had not ap- baleony to which the bay window opened, and 
peared since. sauntered through into the library. 

Gillian felt that she had offended her aunt,} Gillian stood up, blushing and confused. She 
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felt like an intruder: and the shy grace which 
this sensation gave to her appearance was in 
itself a charm. 

Mrs. Ransom started, and almost stepped back, 
when she saw this queenly girl standing there, 
with a smile on her lip, but a flush stealing over 
her whole face; but she recovered herself at 
once. 

‘My child—my dear Miss Bentley!’ she said, 
with a confused attempt at welcome, ‘“‘you here 
and waiting. Oh! I forgot—Mr. Woodworth, 
Miss Bentley.” 

Mrs. Ransom sat down, panting for breath. 
It was her habit, when excited, to tear apart 
anything that chanced to be in her hand. Thus 
she began to strip the honeysuckle branch of its 
blossoms, and scatter them on the carpet, while 
she watched the two persons she had introduced 
as they recognized each other. 

The gentleman was evidently struck by the 
glow of Gillian’s face, and by her subdued 
graciousness. He made some observation about 
the beauty of the morning, and looked around 
for a seat, while Gillian glided away from the 
easy-chair she had occupied, and drew gently 
up to Mrs. Ransom. 


“You are not angry! Tell me, dear lady, 


have I intruded?” she said, bending gently to- 


ward her friend. 

Her sweet, deprecating way touched Mrs. 
Ransom to the heart. Her face brightened with 
one of those grand, luxurious smiles that made 
it resplendent at times. 

“No, not angry, child; and you never can in- 
trude, remember that!” she answered, casting 
the torn branch away, as if it were some painful 
thought she flung off with an effort; ‘I was a 
little jealous that another should see you, that 


is all: so just scatter those roses back from your 


face—you have nothing to blush at.” 

Mrs. Ransom spoke in a subdued tone, and 
Gillian imitated her as she answered, 

“T have been sitting in your chair, dear lady, 
with the old gentleman looking down upon me 
80 earnestly. It almost made my heart stand 
still when I first met his glance. It seemed as 
if he wanted to tell me something. Is it the 
likeness of some one you have loved?” 

The gentleman had taken up a book, and was 
glancing over its pages, as this low-toned con- 
Versation commenced. Thus the two ladies were 
left, in & measure, to themselves. Mrs. Ran- 
som’s face changed again, and, with a saddened 
look, she lifted her eyes to the portrait. 

“Yes!” she said, almost in a whisper, ‘I 
loved him, heaven ouly knows how much! 
Loved him almost better than myself — than 


_f read the subject of his observations. 


sthou. He was a good man, Gillian—a rare 
$man. I think that shame, or a knowledge of 
S sin in those he loved, would have broken his 
3heart. But nothing of this kind ever reached 
Shim. He died calmly, happily, I think.” 

Her eyes did not fill with tears as she spoke, 
but a flush rose to them, and her voice was low 
and hoarse. 

“It is a calm, stern face,” whispered Gillian, 
drawing closer and closer to her friend; “I 
cannot tell why, but his look almost brings the 
tears to my eyes. He is not at all like papa, 
but there is something that reminds me of him 
about the picture.” 

“No, no! It is not—it is not likely that 
there could be a resemblance between the two. 
It is because you like the picture.” 

‘Like it? Yes, but that would not account 
for this feeling. His eyes make me sad.” 

Mrs. Ransom pressed the hand which Gillian 
had unconsciously laid in her clasp, but she did 
not speak; for that moment Mr. Woodworth 
closed his book and laid it on the table, con- 
scious that the conversation was becoming op- 
pressive to Mrs. Ransom, but apparently only 
weary of turning over the leaves. 

With a quiet, almost indifferent manner, he 
began to converse, making a poem that he had 
Mrs. Ran- 
som replied in her usual earnest, frank way. 
Gillian did not speak, but her eyes began to 
kindle, and her cheeks grew red. In her whole 
life she had never heard a voice like that, so 
deep-toned, so clearly musical. The objection 
that Mrs. Ransum made to some sentiment that 
escaped him brought the fire to his soul. He 
began to talk earnestly, eloquently—so elo- 
3 quently that Mrs. Ransom became interested— 
3 her thoughts flashed back to his own—her laugh 
rang out, full and clear. Spite of her age—spite 
of a certain troubled expression that habitu- 
ally lay upon her, she grew brilliant beyond 
anything that Gillian had believed her capable 
of. The conversation was of a kind she had 
never listened to before, running from subject to 
subject: poetry, prose, wild fancies that pos- 
sessed all the elements of poesy without its 
rythme, flashed before her. She was a being to 
feel all that was beautiful in the meeting of two 
minds so richly gifted, and her sympathies went 
with them to the full, Hitherto she had almost 
reverenced Mrs. Ransom as an author; now her 
whole soul went forth in homage to her woman- 
liness and the truth of her character. 

Woodworth read all that was passing in that 
fresh, young heart, with a glance. The admira- 
tion, and even homage, he saw there, inspired 
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him with feelings more worthy than those of 
gratified vanity, but he scarcely addressed her 
in words, and he was entirely free from any of 
those petty arts with which smaller men attempt 
to ingratiate themselves into favor with a young 
and beautiful woman. Indeed he was a man far 
above the usual level of society. 

Perhaps the presence of Mrs. Ransom might 
have rendered his conduct, so far as she was 
concerned, more reserved than was usual to him; 
for he could not but remark how vigilantly her 
eyes followed his glances whenever they wan- 
dered toward the bright creature by her side. 
There was something anxious and almost stern 
in her manner, once or twice when she thus in- 
tercepted his admiration, which he could not 
understand. 

At last Gillian arose to go; for, from the first, 
she had felt almost like anintruder. Mrs. Ran- 
som did not urge her stay, but arose and walked 
with her toward the door. 

Woodworth smiled. He was too thorough a 
man of society to be baffled in this way; and, 
seeing some wild flowers on the table where Mrs. 
Ransom had cast them down, he took up a few 
of the violets and handed them to Gillian, smil- 
ing half maliciously in Julia Ransom’s face, as 
he lifted his head from the profound inclination 


that had accompanied the gift. 

Mrs. Ransom frowned, but instantly a smile 
crossed her lip at being thus outgeneraled: for 
she was a woman to forgive, nay, admire, the‘ 





quickness of wit that overmastered her own, 
even when it baffled her wishes. 

As for Gillian, she blushed like a sudden dawn, 
and, with unconscious grace, lifted the violets 
to her lips, casting a purple shadow over the 
smiles that hovered there. In her whole life 
she had never received a gift which stirred her 
heart so pleasantly. She forgot aunt Hetty— 
the young man of the sidewalk—everything, in 


: the happy bewilderment that fell upon her. 


Mrs. Ransom went with her to the outer door, 
kissed her with a sweet tenderness of manner, 
and stood, with the young man at her side, 
while the carriage rolled away. As it swept 
round a curve of the road they caught a last 
glimpse of her, leaning back in the carriage and 
holding the violets to her lips—the violets over 
which a soft, low sigh passed—giving and taking 
perfume as the horses swept her away from the 
spot that had been to her the paradise of an 
hour. 

‘And who is she?” inquired Woodworth, as 
his eyes met those of Mrs. Ransom, which were 
all at once clouded with sadness. 

“She is—she is an angel—a good, bright 
angel, that keeps me from wishing to die,” said 
Julia, and her sad eyes swam in tears. 

“She must be to excite such emotions in a 


‘heart like yours,” answered the young man; 


and, with the tact born of perfect refinement, 
he left Julia to solitude. 
(10 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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TO CROCHET A PAIR OF BLIND TASSELS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is an original design. 





MATERIALS.—Two spools white crochet cotton, 
No. 16, fine hook. 

Make a ch of 8—join. Work 6 rows ins 0, 
widening enough to keep the work flat. 7th 
row.—* Make 7 ch, miss 8—loop this ch—inte 
the next stitch, with asc stitch *. Repeat all 
round the work. 8th row.~Same as 7th, only 
observing to’ loop the ch into the centre stitch 
of every loop made by 7th row. Work 6 rows in 
this manner. 

For tHE Borper.—Do in shell pattern, using 
5 de stitch in every loop, with 6 ch between the 
shells. Finish the last row of shells with 1s oc, 
5 dc, 1 sc to every shell. The length of the 
border must be determined by the length of 
tassel to be covered. 





ORIENTAL 


ae 


MAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


As we have observed, often before, we do not 
tonfine ourselves entirely to original designs 


but lay under contribution everything new and 
pretty, that appears either in Paris, London, or 
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Berlin. Other Magazines, indeed, publish only 
these foreign patterns. But we add original 
designs, many of them such as subscribers have 
requested, and from the popularity which these 
original designs obtain. we are encouraged to 
believe that no other Magazine enjoys sucn 
high reputation for its Work-Table as this. 

One of the prettiest things for the Work-Table, 
which has lately been designed in Paris, is the 
Oriental Mat, in Berlin wool and beads. Above 
we give a segment of the pattern, being one 
quarter of the whole. This is divided, it will 
be observed, into three divisions, In the entire 
mat, therefore, there are twelve of these divi- 
sions. These twelve divisions are in six different 
colors. Each division has its opposite one in 
the same color: thus there are two crimsons, two 
greys, two yellows, two blues, two browns, and 
two greens. The leaves have an outline in steel 
beads, as seen in the cut at the side of this 
column, and are filled in with crystal. To give 
a greater variety to the leaves, the smaller ones 
may be filled in with opaque white, and those 
nearer the edge with the crystal. The outer 
scallop may be finished with loops of beads 
placed rather close together, overwrapping each 
other, and in the same chalk beads as those used 
for filling in the leaves. When the work is com 
pleted, it must be made up on a thin mill-board 
carefully cut out the same shape. It must be 
well stretched, and securely fastened down at 
the back. After which it must be lined with 
either cloth or fine green baize. This mat will 
be found very ornamental, and perfectly easy of 
execution. 
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Tur materials are clear white O. P. beads and 
an equal quantity of colored of the same sort, 


. which may best accord with the work which the 


border is intended to accompany. A brilliant 

n, amber, or ultramarine blue contrasts well 
with the white. A small proportion of moderate 
sized black, round beads are also necessary. To 
commence, thread one 0. P. white, one small 
black, one O. P. white, tie the thread close to 
the beads; this is for the sake of making the be- 
ginning finer. To continue, thread one white, 
one black, one white, and pass the needle through 
one of the O. P. beads you have just tied to- 
gether; then take one black, one white, and pass 
the needle through the last white on the con- 


trary side. These few simple instructions are 
all that need be offered for the mere threading 
of the beads. The other part of the cable is 
formed in precisely the same way. The two 
chains are intertwined and fastened down at 
regular intervals, each in the part which is 
covered by the other. If placed on a mat, we 
recommend that if in wool-work the edge under- 
neath this Cable Border should be worked in a 
large stitch of some color which may contrast 
well with itself in the openings which appear 
through the twist. The largest 0. P. beads are 
the best for this purpose, and care should be 
taken that the white and the colored match in 
’ size. 








HEAD-DRESS 
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BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 








We have designed this head-dress expressly 
for the patrons of ‘‘Peterson.” 

MateriaLs.—Two spools gold thread, one 
skein black purse twist, fine steel hook. Cord 
and tassel, mixed gold and black. 

With the gold thread make a ch of 8. Join, 
and in it work 7 dc, with 3 ch between each 
stitch. Fasten the black silk and begin the 
star. 

Ist Row.—8 d ¢ gold, (pass the black silk 
back of the 8 gold stitches worked,) and make 
8 ch black. Drop the black, take up the gold, 


$+ work 3 dc, as before, 8 ch black, 7. Repeat 
* this 7 times. 

2nd Row.—t 5 dc gold, (over 8 dc 1st row,) 
8 ch black, + 7 times. 

8rd Row.—} 7 dc gold, (over 5 d c 2nd row,) 
8 ch black, + 7 times. 

4th Row.—} 9 dc gold, (over 7 dc 8rd row,) 
8 ch black, + 7 times. 

5th Row.—} 7 dc gold, (over 9 d c 4th row,) 
8 ch, 1 dc, 8 ch black, + 7 times. 

6th Row.—f 5 dc gold, (over 7 dc 5th row,) 
8 ch, 1 dc, 3 ch, 1 dc, 8 ch black, { 7 times. 

7th Row.—} 8 dc gold, (over 5 d c 6th row,) 
8 ch, 1 de, 3 ch, 1 dc, 3 eh, 1 de, 3 ch black, 
+ 7 times. 

8th Row.—} 1 dc, 8 ch, ¢ all round. 

9th Row.—Same as 8th. 

10th Row.—Shell work in gold thread, which 
is done by working + 5 dc in one loop, miss 4, 
5 dc in one, miss 4, ¢ all round. 

11th Row.—Place the 5 d c in centre stitch of 
every shell on 10th row, 1 ch between each shell. 

Run the cord in the 9th row, fasten on the 
: tassels, draw to fit the knot of hair. This head- 
$ dress is very simple, easily made, and quite as 
¢ pretty as the imported ones of this style. The 
$ drawing gives the head-dress wide open. It 
may be varied in color to suit the taste of the 
$ wearer. The combinations of crimson and gold, 
$ blue and silver, or, for every day wear, it may 
3 be made entirely of silk. 








SLIPPER PBN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue material of the front of the slipper given , placed the black on which to wipe the pens, 
in our illustration is in scarlet cloth, pinked in } commencing at the part of the slipper where the 
smell vandykes at the upper edge, having a} front ceases, and their thicknesses thus giving 
rosette in white chalk beads, with a pretty fancy } the appearance of the heel. We have said that 
gold button in its centre, and surrounded by the 3 the upper piece of cloth forming the fall should 
sprays of beads, which will be seen in our de-} be vandyked, but under this they are plain, and 
sign. When this is fastened on to the sole, it} not extending farther into the slipper than the 
is stitched in the inside, then turned and orna- heel. All these parts should be tacked together, 
mented with stitches, having three beads on} and cut as smoothly round as possible, to imitate 
each, at regular distances, all the way round, } the even round of the heel of the slipper. When 
where the two parts are united. The sole is ’ this article is neatly made, it forms a very pretty 
formed of two thicknesses of black cloth, the } offering from the Work-Table to the Writing- 
upper one being vandyked; between these is! Table. This pattern is just out in London. 








STRAWBERRY EMERY CUSHION. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue cushion is made in the following manner: 3 to the wrong side, restore the four loops to one 
Take four very fine knitting-needles, and some S needle, and four to another, and so cast them 
fine crochet silk as near the genuine strawberry 3 off. This prevents the strawberry from being 
scarlet as you can obtain. Cast on ten stitches ; pointed at the top. The Emery Cushion having 
on each of two needles, and twelve on a third. been made, must now be enclosed within and 
Knit round with the fourth needle until you have $ gathered up underneath. This is best formed 
a sufficient depth, exactly in the same way as{of three pieces, so narrowed at the top as to 
you would do a stocking; then narrow at each } produce the required shape. The dots on the 
end of each needle every alternate round, until strawberry are represented by a few very small 
you have two loops on each of two needles, and } and cut beads. The leaf is either in dark green 
four on the third, on which there were originally $ velvet or cloth. The edges are intended in sp- 
twelve. Pass a needle and thread through all 3 pearance, by having three white beads placed 
these loops, so as to secure them from dropping, } upon them at regular distances, the veins being 
take “™ - knitting-needles, turn the work on ‘also done in the same way. Underneath, the 
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needle-book is introduced, the whole being ; knit the next, place the first loop over the second; 
finished with a bow of ribbon. Sat the end of each row take two loops together. 
In narrowing the knitting for the strawberry, } This produces corresponding lines of contraction. 


we recommend the following way:—At the be-$ For this cushion we are indebted to a late 


ginning of the rows, take one loop on the needle, ‘ English journal. 


BODY FOR EVENING DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, this month, a new and elegant pat- 3 larly well, when a derthe is worn with it, as seen 
tern for the body of an evening dress. Its chief } in our illustration. 


novelty consists in the seam, whieh forms the 
dart, and which. runs up, in this pattern, to the 
top of the body. This gives the bust a particu- 
larly beautiful shape. The corsage is made with 
a point before and behind, and looks particu- 








Below we give a diagram. 
No. 1. Hatr tue Front. 
No. 2. Front Sipkr-Bopy. 
No. 8. Haur tue Back. 
No. 4. Back or Stpz-Bopy. 
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FOR BAND OF CHEMISE. 





WINDOW GARDENING.—NO. II. 


BY THE “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR.” 


We give, this month, an engraving of a basket § prevent the soil from dropping through, but not 
of double primroses, blue and white. To pre- ; so as to impede the drainage. A layer of rich 
pare this basket, get four roots each; next take } soil may then be added. ‘Take the primrose 
& common pie-dish, or any other cheap earthen : roots, leaving some of the fibres rather free, and 
} place them according to your taste in the dispo- 
} sition of color, in the pan. Then fill more soil 
: in between them, pressing it slightly down round 
’ each plant. 

The next process is that of lining your basket 
with moss, and, having placed the pan within 
it, and covered the whole with moss, place it 

$ neatly between the plants. Water may be given, 
but not too profusely. The basket should then 
$ stand in a situation where there is not too much 
3 light, and no sun, for about three days, after 
‘ which it may be placed in the situation which 
the size of the bottom of the dish, perforate it Sit is intended to occupy, where it will, if all 
with a number of small holes, about a quarter } the pre-arrangements have been duly observed, 
of an inch in diameter. Then place in the bot- : flourish luxuriantly till the whole of the flowers 
tom of the dish, at equal distances, three strips } have expanded. But care should be taken to 
of wood, about three-quarters of an inch deep } shield it from a mid-day sun until the plants are 
each way. If upon these the flat perforated ’ thoroughly established. 

Piece is lodged, an empty space below will be } We have also given this month an engraving 
Provided, which will ensure thorough drainage. } of one of the square terra cotta flower-pots, which 
Place over the holes a slight layer of moss, to : are becoming fashionable, and which produce an 
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vessel suited to the form of your basket; then 
get a piece of thin board, and having cut it to 
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WITH DAISY FRINGE 





agreeable variety, if judiciously used, with the 
more ordinary circular forms. We have repre- 
sented a white camelia in the terra cotta pot, and 
a China primrose in the basket-pattern pot, both 
of which plants may be obtained in flower at the 
present moment. 

The third ornamental pot is known as the 
“Lily of the Valley” pattern, and the white 
flowers and foliage on a deep ultramarine 
ground, produce a very good effect, for the 
design is good. We generally prefer geome- 
trical patterns for flower-pots, as forming a 





better contrast with the flowing lines of the 
natural flowers which they are to contain. But 
in the present instance we have seen a group of 
the natual lilies combine so gracefully with the 
ornamental receptacle, as represented in our en- 
graving, that we strongly recommend some of 
our floricultural readers to try the experiment, 
The design becomes evident in the arrangement, 
and wherever design is apparent, a certain kind 
of taste and refinement are indicated, which 
never fails to produce an agreeable impression. 





NETTED HOOD, WITH DAISY FRINGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—Two oz. of white single Berlin; with the wool twined round the mesh, net two 
wool, a flat mesh, scarcely a } of an inch in } rows at the sides, taking up every loop which 


width, and a netting-needle. 


$ was decreased, but not net in the front or wide 


Net on a foundation of 110 stitches 4 rows, so 3 part. 


as to form 2 perfeet diamonds; now continue to 8 


For THE Frixaz.—Cut once a skein of wool, 


net and decrease one at the end of each row till § also a second, and place the two lengths together; 
the whole is reduced to only 4 diamonds; then, * wind another skein in a small ball, or on 4 tat- 
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ting shuttle. Tie the end on to the end of the two will be found a perfect tie, like the crossing of 
skeins, which will consist of about 22 lengths. } ribbon before it is tied in a bow, and the more 


At about an inch from the end (holding the wools } the fringe is pulled the tighter it becomes. 
in the left hand) make a stitch over the skein,} To Arracn THe Frince.—With wool needle, 
with the ball in the right hand, exactly like an } and a length of wool, sew the end of the fringe 


overcast stitch in embroidery; then, before pull- ; on the point at the side, then sew between every 
ing it tight, slip the ball upward through the } 5th tuft into the 4th loop of the netting along 
bow of the stitch, then pull the stitch tight; con-} the front; sew it fuller then this to turn the 
tinue this stitch at intervals of an inch, to the $ corner, but along the two sides of the net sew 
end of the work; then take two other skeins in } between every 6th tuft into every 3rd loop of 
lengths, till sufficient of these tufts are made; { netting. It may be sewed fuller than this if 
then cut in the centre of each space. The stitch } needed. 





BOTTOM OF PETTICOAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Two Facrs.—A great many whom we know, and some we 
don’t know, have two faces, one the world-face, the other 
the home-face. One for smooth smiles, pleasant words, flat- 
tering compliments, outside politeness; the other for frowns, 
mutterings, oaths, elegant inexpletives and selfish churlish- 
ness. So they have separate characters—the one for kind- 
ness and assiduity abroad, the other for churlishness and 
neglect at home. These they keep in active competition, so 
that neither gets much ahead of the other, but both go on 
an ever steady pace, at the same time blessing and cursing; 
only those who receive the latter commodity get rather the 
worst of the bargain. 

The heart would sicken could it look through the walls 
that shelter families, and behold the other phase in which 
some men robe themselves when the eagle glances of the 
world are not spies upon their actions. It could see thou- 
sands who give great sums to popular charities, turn desti- 
tution from her wretched dwelling, because she could not 
pay, perhaps, the balance of a few paltry pennies for rent. 
It would behold the flattered man of society repelling wife 
and children from kindly intercourse around the fireside by 
his frowns and peevishness. It would look down upon many 
& woman, so useful without doors wherever benevolence 
called, and who was never known to be absent from her 
post of honor in public assemblies, very lax in her duties as 
wife and mother, very careless about the pleasantness of 
home, her children in the condition of “heathen at the 
door.” 

It would see the jaunty buck of fashion swearing at his 


$ Pooxer-HanpKercuters.—In Paris, some beautiful novel. 
} ties in pocket-handkerchiefs have just made their appear. 
ance. Those suited to evening dress are circular in form, 
and are bordered with a row of insertion running in an un- 
dulating line. At the extreme edge there is a row of Valen- 
ciennes, corresponding with the insertion. For morning and 
out-door dress, a handkerchief is extremely fashionable made 
of very fine batiste, and either round or square. It is edged 
with a border of lilac, blue or pink, consisting of a running 
arabesque design. Another style of handkerchief, also suited 
to morning dress, has a tartan border printed on the cam 
bric, and on both sides the colors are equally vivid, so that 
there is no wrong side. These tartan borders are printed 
both on gentlemen’s and ladies’ handkerchiefs; but it must 
be observed that they are strictly confined to morning cos 
tume. Other handkerchiefs, confined to the plainest style 
of morning dress, are of white lawn, with borders formed of 
small white, blue, or red spots. 

How Gentlemen SHOULD Dress.—In an article on dress, in 
a late number of “Blackwood’s Magazine,” we find some 
} suggestions respecting the most becoming evening attire 
> for gentlemen. “Blackwood” thinks the vest should be of 

white, with a standing collar, in the fashion of the court 
$ costume of England; the coat a black dress coat, cut in 
; the present fashion; breeches, knee-buckles, silk stockings, 
: and low-quartered shoes. Boots and trousers, according to 
» “Blackwood,” ought to be banished from parlors. Frills in 
$ the shirt-bosom, and ruffles at the wrist, it considers would 

be an improvement. We suppose “Blackwood” thinks, that, 





grey-headed father, while bis sisters blush with shame at N as the ladies have returned, in a great degree, to the style 
his profanity; or the dainty belle of the ball-room, all smiles $ of dress in vogue with their grandmothers, the sooner the 
of beauty, all motions of grace abroad, bandying taunting $ gentlemen imitate the costume of their grandsires the better. 
words with some poor dependent for a trifling fault. 2 Certainly, knee-breeches are handsomer than pantaloons— 

A steady, unswerving example—not protestations and long $ unless, indeed, when a man is spindle-shanked. We vote 


faces, not soft, smooth, religious tongues—will do more for 
the moral progress of communities, than all the good works 
you can pile ’twixt the carth and the sky. You may batter 


against heaven’s very gates with your enginery of prayer; $ 


you may add your donations till the list shall swell from 
here to India; you may shed tears over man’s vain ingrati- 
tude till the ocean could not hold them; you may talk so 
eloquently that the very angels might bend to listen, yet 
all your prayers, your charities, your tears, your eloquence, 
shall not be potent enough to impel one soul a step toward 
heaven, if the daily, hourly, momently consistency of your 
example be not a guarantee of your sincerity. 

New Sryies or Jewetry.—Many novelties in bijouterie, in 
which hair forms a part, have recently appeared. Bracelets 
composed of hair are studded with jewels. Brooches are 
encircled in a framework of richly wrought gold, ornamented 
with pearls. Some very elegant ear-rings have been formed 
of hair and turquoise. Cameoes hold a high place among 
the favorite ornaments of the season. They are employed 
to ornament both the dress and the hair in ball and evening 
costume. In the dress they are used as brooches, and in the 
coiffure they are frequently set in the form of a diadem. 

“Tas Bund Preer.”—This is another beautiful steel en- 
graving. By an oversight of the engraver, a few of these 
plates have been labeled, erroneously, “The Blind Harper.” 
Tf you get such an impression, fair lady, your own good 
sense will tell you that it is not a harp the blind minstrel is 
playing 162 an orthodox Scotch bag-pipe. 


3 for knee-breeches, 

Cuitp’s Arkon, WaTcH-PockEET, &0., &¢.—In tho front of 
$ the number, we give several original patterns, furnished by 
3 the accomplished editor of “the Work-Table,” Mrs. Jane 
$ Weaver. One is a Child’s Apron, to be mado of silk and 
8 embroidered. Another is a Watch-Pocket, Braided. A third 
3 is for the wrist, and to be made of narrow velvet ribbon and 
» black lace. A fourth is a cuff and collar, embroidered in 
N blue, which we have printed in colors. These, with other 
patterns given in another part of the number, form a cok 
lection of original designs, which no other Magazine has 
ever equaled. 

TwentY-Five Fiounces.—At a recent fashionable party in 
Paris, one of the ladies wore a white tarlatane dress with 
3 twenty-five narrow flounces, each having a black velvet rib- 
bon along the edge. Her waistband was black velvet and 
fastened by a steel buckle, 2s were also the bows on the 
shoulders. The head-dress was composed of three tufts of 
black velvet, placed on velvet cross-bands, one to the left 
along the bandeau, and the other wider forming a cache 
peigne behind. 

To Remove SuPERFLvovs Harr.—Several subscribers ask 
us how to remove superfluous hair. There is but one way— 
to pluck it out by the roots. Even in this case, however, it 
will grow again. The nostrums advertised to remove hair 
are all either worthless or injurious; for the first do not re 
move the hair, and the last injure the skin or health. 
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A Beavtirut Picture is the copy of Darley’s late cele- 
brated work from Longfellow’s new poem, “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.” ‘The size of the plate, which is upright, 
is 14 by 17, and it is a perfect fac-simile of the original. “The 
snow white Steer” seems walking from the forest toward you, 


“Through the ford at the forest,” 


bearing the beautifnl maiden Priscilla, her hand with loving $ 


confidence placed in that of her new husband. It is pub- 
lished by J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, 
who will furnish directions how to paint it in the Grecian 
style. Price $1,50, post-paid. The circular will be found on 
another page. 

PositiveLy LiseLovs.—The editor of the Hamilton (IIl.) 
Sucker says:—“The Ladies’ National is received, and is 
being consulted by our ‘better half.’ The iadies all love 
‘Peterson’—not the old gentleman, but the Magazine.’ Now 
isn’t this too bad? Old gentleman! We'd have you know, 
sir editor, that we're not old. It’s a libel to call us old. Once 
get that notion afloat, and what girl will marry us? 

fo Max a NATURAL Barometer.—The Germans take tall 
glass bottles filled with water, in which they place one or 
more frogs; a little wooden ladder is then inserted into the 
bottle, the steps in a rough way marking the degrees. In 
fine weather the frogs always mount the ladder, but in bad 
weather remain at the bottom. These barometers are much 
eonsulted and depended upon, 

Can Gout sE Ourrp?—A subscriber asks this question. It 
is said that the severest gout has been cured by a perse- 
vering use of coffee. In the French colonies, as well as in 
Turkey, where coffee constitutes the principal beverage, the 
gout is almost unknown. We do not vouch for the infalli- 
bility of this remedy, but it is a harmless one and worthy of 
a trial. 

Our Tarp NoveLeT.—With this number, one of our pro- 
mised novelots, “The Old Stone Mansion,” is concluded. In 
the July number, we shall begin another, “Helen Graeme.” 
Both it and “Gillian” will be finished by, or before, Decem- 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Romance of a Hero. By the author of “ Magdalen 
Stafford.” 1 vol..12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Many persons will like this better than “Adam Bede,” no- 
ticed last month, though we do not. The story is more ro- 
mantic, the actors move in a higher sphere of life, and there 
$re no paintul incidents to harrow up the heart, like the 
trial of poor Hetty in “Adam Bede.” But the characters 
&re not near so truthfully drawn, nor is the novel so faithful 
8 picture of life as it really is. Howover, so far, it surpasses 
any fiction of the month, except Charles Reade’s, and is 
among the best that has appeared this season. 


On the Probable Fall in the value of Gold: the Commercial 


12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is a new 
edition of a work of rare merit. There is nothing in Sam 
3 Slick, nothing in the whole range of American humor, supe- 
3 rior to it: indeed there are few that are its equal. The satire 
3 is frequently as delicate and keen as the edge of a razor and 
$ is always effective. The-author’s name continues to be con- 


3 High Life in New York. By Jonathan Slick, Esq. 1 vol, 
N 
3 


2 cealed, but rumor attributes the work to an eminent and 
popular writer. The illustrations in this edition are inimit- 
able, especially that in which the raw Yankee lad mistakes 
a certain article of female attire for a new-fashioned side- 
saddle. 

Plan of the Creation; or, Other Worlds, and who Inhabit 
Them. By Rev. C. L. Hequembourg. 1 vol..12 mo. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: Parry & M Millan— 

: An attempt to solve the future state of man, the character 

S of that conflagration which it has been declared the globe 

} is to undergo, and other things either concealed, or only 

$ darkly hinted at in Scripture. On the infallibility of the 
author’s conclusions we confess ourselves unable to pro- 

§ nounce. , To ordinarily informed readers, the investigation 

N of such themes is certainly profitless, we may add, often 

§ injurious. 

3 The Life of North American Insects. By B. Jeger, assisted 

3 by H. C. Preston, M.D. With numerous Illustrations from 
specimens in the cabinet of the author. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a description of the in- 

, sect world of North America, as thorough as it is possible to 

2 make it, and entirely reliable. In short, Dr. Preston has 

3 done for the insects of this continent, what Audubon, before 
him, did for its birds and quadrupeds. The volume will be 

found agreeable even by persons not specially interested in 

2 the subject: at least we have discovered it to be so in our 

$ own case. 

The Avenger and other Pieces. By Thomas De Quincey. 
1 vol.,12 mo, Boston: Ticknor & Fields —These pieces all 
bear the traces of De Quincey’s gorgeous style, though they 
are, in other respects, of very various merit. The principal 
article is a powerfully told story, in which the sensation of 
horror is developed, as only a master could develope it. But 
the “Tradition of the Rebbis” is our favorite of all in the 
volume. The description of the transmigrated spirit, in its 
various temporary dwelling-places in a lion, an eagle, &c., is 
one of the finest bits of writing in the language. 

Sixty Years of My Life. By James Brown. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This book reminds us of De 
Foe. But unlike De Foe’s fictions, it is a true record of a 
life. The author was a poor boy, born in a village near 
Cambridge, England, apprenticed to a shoemaker, and sub- 
sequently a soldier and sailor. He is now a magistrate of 
the university town, and a man of meansand influence. His 
experiences are told in a racy, idiomatical style, which makes 
the volume exceedingly agreeable reading, more interesting 
indeed than any novel. 

Mothers and Infants, Nurses and Nursing. Translated 
§ Srom the French. By Dr. Al. Downe. 1 vol, 12 mo. Boe 
3 ton: Phillips, Sampson &Co. Philada: Parry d M’ Milan.— 





and Social consequences which may ensue, and the measures 3 The author of this work was lately at the head of the clini- 
which tt invites. By Michel Chevalier. Translated from FY cal department of the Faculty of Paris, and is, therefore, 
Me French, with preface, by Richard Cobden. 1 vol., 8 vo, § unusually fitted for the task he has undertaken. The volume 
New York: D, Appleton & Co.—The title of this work so } is one of the best treatises on nursing, weaning, and the 
fully sets forth its objects that we need not enlarge upon $ treatment of children generally, which has ever been pub- 
them. The treatise is a very able one, and deserving the con- ; lished. It ought to be in every family. 
sideration of every person interested in , finance, Motherwell’s Poems. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
& political economy. The volume is handsomely printed. $ Fields.—An edition, to match the “blue and gold” series of 
“Love Me Little.” By Charles Reade. 1 vol.,12 mo. New $ the poets, which this enterprising firm has lately begun. 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Inferior to “White Lies,” and 2 Some of Motherwell’s ballads are among the best in the lan- 
even to “Peg Woflington,” but superior to most other lately $ guage: witness “Jeanie Morrison.” A capital portrait of the 
Published novels. Reade’s stories ‘are always briskly told 3 author embellishes the volume. It is the very book for a 
and the characters well drawn, 2 lady’s boudoir or library. 
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Shakspeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered. By John, 
Lord Campbell, L. L. D., F. R. 8S. BE. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—The writer of this little volume $ 
is Chief Justice of England, author of “The Lives of the 
Chancellors,” &c., and is, therefore, peculiarly competent for 
the task of examining, and deciding on, the legal acquire- 
ments of Shaksp By selecting p ges, from the great 
dramatist’s various plays, Lord Campbell shows that a good 
prima facie case could be made out in favor of Shakspeare’s 
having been an attorney. ; 
Qld South Chapel Prayer Meeting: Its Origin and History. } 
1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—This neat little 3 
volume has been published, according to the preface, to pre- 3 
serve “some record of a meeting, which has, with the bless- 
ing of God, been instrumental of accomplishing more for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Christ than any other simi- 
lar meeting which has ever been held.” We have no doubt 
that it will do much good. 

More About Jesus. With Illustrations and a Map. By 

the author of “ Peap of Day,” éc. 1 vol..18 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a description of Palestine, and 
of the principal events in the life of the Saviour, written in 
a style to suit children. The illustrations are many and 
beautiful. We cordially commend the book to families. 
‘ The Culprit Fay. By J. Rodman Drake. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Rudd & Carleton.—A dainty edition of one of 
the most graceful poems yet written in America, and one 3 
which, strange to say, has been long out of print. The N 
typographical neatness of this volume reminds us of Picker- 
ing’s famous edition of the British poets. 

Ben Sylvester’s Word. By the author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 1 vol..18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
An excellent story for juveniles, conveying an important 
moral. The author is well known, not only as a popular 
novelist, but as a superior writer of books for children. 

Home Memories; or, Echoes of a Mother’s Voice. By Mrs. 
Carey Brock, author of “Children at Home.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Well written, and with an 
excellent moral. A safe, as well as interesting book, to put 
into the hands of daughters. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.] 

BGy~ These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook» 
book ever published. 

BILL OF FARE 
FOR A DINNER PARTY. 
Soup. 
Vegetable; or, Green Turtle. 
Fish. 
Salmon; or, Sea Bass, with White Sauce. 
Boiled Potatoes. 


Meats. 
Boiled Leg of Lamb, with Mint Sauce. 
Boiled Chickens, with Lobster Sauce. 
Roast and Mashed Potatoes. 
Roast Chickens, 
Roast Beef. 
Tomatoes. Spinach. Peas. Potatoes. 


Side Dishes. 

Sweet Breads. Lobster Salad. 
Chicken Croquettes. Lamb Chops. 
Young Chickens. Squabs. 

Turtle Steaks. Tenderloin, with Mushrooms. 
Asparagus. Green Peas, Tomatoes. 
Fried Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. Lima Beans. 


Dessert. 

Ice Creams. Strawberries. 
Water Ices. Pine Apple, with Madeira. 
Charlotte Russe. 

Apples. Oranges. Grapes. Raisins. 
Almonds. 

Black Coffee. Cocoa. 


SOUPS. 
Vermicelli Soup.—Very Rich.—Put four ounces of dutter 


assume various trades—such as that of a grocer, a cook, a N into a pan; cut into it a knuckle of veal and a scrag of mut 
draper, &c.; and when the reader of the newspaper, who 3 ton in small pieces; slice in the meat of a shank of ham, 
selects an important despatch, pauses and looks steadfastly } with three or four blades of mace, two or three carrots, two 
at one of the party, he or the next must immediately help ‘ parsnips, two large onions with a clove stuck in each end, 
him out with one or two words relating to the particular } four or five heads of celery, washed clean; a bunch of sweet 
trade adopted by the individual. The following reading is 3 herbs, and an anchovy. Cover the pan close up, and set it 
given as an example, and it will do as well as any other:— 3 over the fire, without any water, till the gravy is drawn out 
“arly in the morning the whole,” (looking at one, who 3 of the meat; then pour the gravy into a bowl. Let the meat 
immediately continues,) 3 brown in the saucepan, and take care it does not burn; then 
Dinner-service— $ pour in four quarts of water; let it boil gently till it is 
“Was in motion. Detachments from the suburbs had put } wasted to three pints; strain it; add the other gravy to it; 
themselves in——” 3 set it on the fire; put in, also, two ounces of vermicelli, the 
Vinegar; 3 nicest part of a head of celery, cayenne pepper and salt; and 
« Armed citizens occupied the——” let it boil for four minutes. Pour it over some nice slices of 
Frying-pans ;— toast. 
“Others had taken possession of the——” Transparent Soup—Suitable for an Entertainment.—Pro- 
Cotton-balls; cure a leg of. veal; cut off all the meat as thin as you can; 
“Planted the——” break the bone in small pieces; put the meat into a large 
Marrow bones; jug, and the bones at top, with a bunch of sweet herbs, & 
« And surrounded the——” quarter of an ounce of mace, half a pound of almonds, 
Scissors. blanched, and beat fine, and four quarts of boiling water. 
“All were prepared to——” Let it stand all night by the fire, covered close; the next 
Break tumblers. day put it into a well-tinned saucepan, and let it boil slowly 
“ All the powder and lead which they found in the——” till it is reduced to two quarts. All the time it is boiling 
Sugar hogsheads. scum the fat off as it rises. Then strain it into a bowl; let 
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it settle for two hours, and pour it into a clean saucepan, N PRESERVES, JELLIES, &C. 
clear from the sediment. Have ready three ounces of rice,$ Observations on Preserving—When you make any kind 
boiled in water; if you prefer vermicelli, boil two ounces, $ of jelly. take care you do not let any of the seeds from the 
and, when done enough, put it in the soup, and serve it up. ; fruit fall into the jelly; pound your sugar, and let it dissolve 
atte N in the syrup before you set it on the fire—it makes the scum 
A > rise well, and the jelly a better color: it is a great fault to 
Perch—in Water Sokey.—Scale, clean, and wash your 3 pojj jellies too high, it makes them of a dark color. The 
perch; put in‘some water to boil, adding some salt; when $ pest mode to preserve sweetmeats, is to dip writing paper in 
the water boils put in your fish, with an onion cut in slices 8 brandy, and lay it close to your sweetmeats, tie them well 


and separated into rings, and a handful of parsley. Put in : down with white paper, and two folds of thick cap paper to 
as much milk as will turn the water white; when your fish $ keep out the air. 
by 


h, put th ish, . 
hile of the water over them with the parsley and ouions,; , O72" G4ges—Take the plums before they aro ripe, put 
_— P 7 *$ them in a kettle with vine leaves at the bottom—then a 


Serve with them a sauce of butter and parsley. 8 
Ol MR ie Rien nen ecteinin Sealine. Cat $ layer of plums, then a layer of vine leaves, and so on until 
our fish in slices and fry them; put them into a pot with $ the plums are all used. Fill the kettle with water, set it 
y “ 3 over a slow fire, and when the plums become hot, and the 


s 
water, butter, allspice, salt and mace; about half an hour - 
before you dish your fish add as much wine as is agreeable ckine begin to crack, take them _ end ckin hom qe 
fully; lay them on a sieve as you skin them, then put them 


os wallleen th neneate sorte agl mate tate diasemabeaat tei, back again in the same water, and in the same manner as 


Sane teaeiy eaves. before, covering them very close, and hanging them a great 
MEATS. distance from the fire until they become green. Then take 
Woodcock or Partridge—Hashed.—Cut the birds up as for $ them up carefully, lay them on a sieve to drain, make a 
eating; work the entrails very fine with the back of a spoon; 3 good syrup, and give them a gentle boil twice a day for two 
mix it with a spoonful of red wine, the same quantity of 3 days; then put them in a fine, clear syrup. 
water, and half a spoonful of vinegar; cut an onion into 
slices, and then pull it into rings; and roll a little butter in 
some flour. Put them all into your pan, shake it over the 
fire till it boils; then put in your birds, and when thoroughly 
hot lay them in a dish, and strain the sauce over them. 
Pigeons—Boiled—Clean your pigeons thoroughly, turn 
the legs under the wings, dredge them, and put them in 
cold water; boil them very slowly a quarter of an hour, dish 
them up, pour’over them good melted butter, and serve them 
up. Prepare a sauce of drawn butter and parsley. 


MADE DISHES. 


s 
Ss 


Pine Apples—No. 1.—Take them before they are ripe, 
make a strong salt water and lay them in for five days; then 
green them with vine leaves, make a thin syrup, and when 
it is almost cold, put the pine apples in jars and pour the 
syrup over them; let them stand a week, but be certain of 
their being covered with syrup. When they have stood a 
week, boil the syrup again and pour it over them; let them 
stand eight weeks, and during that time give the syrup two 
3 or three boilings in order to prevent it from moulding. 
After that make a good syrup, put a few slices of white 
ginger into it, then give your fruit a gentle boil, place it in 

Breast of Veal—Collared.—Take a fine breast of veal, bone $ jars, and tie them down with bladders. 
it, rub it over with the yolks of two eggs, and strew over it Pine Apple.—No. 2.—Pare, core, and grate the fruit. Take 
some crumbs of bread, a little grated lemon, a little pepper : pound for pound, boil all together carefully until it becomes 
and salt, and a handful of chopped parsley. Roll it up tight, } thick and clear. 
and bind it hard with twine; wrap it in a cloth and boil it} Crab Apples.—Par boil the apples very gently, and when 
one hour and a half—then take it up to cool. When a little 8 the fruit is tender take it out of the water. Take one pound 
cold, take off the cloth, and clip the twine carefully, lest you $ of sugar for each pound of fruit; pour some of the water in 
open the veal; then cut it in slices, and lay them on a dish, $ which the fruit was boiled over the sugar, in order to melt 
with some forcemeat balls laid round them. Make a white ¢ it, then place the syrup over the fire, and when it boils and 
sauce, as follows, and pour it over the veal, &c. White 4 is well skinned, put in the fruit and boil it carefully until 
Sauce—Take one pint of good veal gravy, add to it a spoon- $ it becomes clear; then put the fruit on dishes to cool, and 
ful of lemon pickle, a teaspoonful of mushroom powder, or $ boil down the syrup. Put the fruit in jars, and pour the 
& few pickled mushrooms, and give it a gentle boil; then } syrup over it while hot. All the water in which the apples 
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put in half a pint of cream, and the yolks of two eggs; (beat 
light) shake it over the fire after adding the eggs and cream, 
but do not let it boil. 

Chickens—Fricasseed.—Cut off the wings and legs of four 
chickens; separate the breasts from the backs; divide the 
backs crosswise; cut off the necks; clean the gizards, and 


put them with the livers and other parts of the chickens : 


(after having been thoroughly washed,) into a saucepan, 


adding salt, pepper, and a iittle mace; cover with water, : 


and stew till it becomes tender; then take out the chicken. 
Thicken half a pint of water with two spoonfuls of flour rub- 
bed into four ounces of butter, as you think proper, with a 
tablespoonful of currie; let the chickens stew fifteen minutes 
longer, and they are done. 

Ham—or a Gammon of Bacon—Roast.—Half boil your 
ham or gammon, then take off the skin, dredge it with oat- 
meal sifted very fine, baste it with butter, and roast it. 
When done, dish it up with brown gravy. Garnish it with 
parsley. 

F99s—Fricasseed.—Boil your eggs pretty hard, cut them 
in round slices, make a white sauce the same way as for 
boiled chickens, pour it over the eggs, and put a whole egg 
in the middle of the yolk. 


have been boiled may be poured over the sugar, as the more 
jelly you have the better, as it is very fine. 

Black Currant Jelly.—Get your currants when they are 
ripe and dry, pick them off the stalks, and put them into 
a large stewpan. To every quart of currants add a quart of 
water, tie a paper over them, and set them in a cool oven 
for two hours, then squeeze them through a very thin cloth, 
§ To every quart of juice add a pound and a half of loaf sugar 
broken in small pieces, stir it gently till the juice is melted. 
When it boils skim it well; let it boil pretty quick for half 
an hour over a clear fire, then pour it into pots. Put brandy 
papers over them. 

Currant Jelly—Procure your currants when fully ripe— 
yet not too ripe. Put the currants into a preserving-kettle, 
let them warm through thorougfily, but be careful they do 
not scorch; it is better to cover them in the kettle. When 
well warmed put them into a cloth, and press the juice from 
them. To each pint of juice allow one pound of loaf sugar; 
put it on a slow fire, after they come to a boil let them boil 
twenty minutes, or a little longer. 

Cherry Jam.—Take six pints of morella cherries to two 
pounds of sugar. Boil them well, and be careful they do 
not burn. 
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Apricots.—Pare your apricots, and thrust out the stones 
with a skewer; tu every pound of apricots put a pound of 


Muffins --To a pint of warm milk take one-eighth of a 
$ pound of butter, four eggs and a little salt. Mix it intos 


loaf sugar; strew part of it over them and let them stand } 3 etitt batter, and beat it smooth; add a little good yeast, and 
till the next day; then give them a gentle boil three or four § 3 let the batter rise. Butter some muffin rings, and fill them 


different times, and let them become cold between each $ 


a little more than half full. They must be baked yellow 


time. Take them out of the syrup one by one; the last time § and crisp. When served, do not pile them up one upon 


you boil them, skim your syrup well ; then boil it till it looks 
clear and thick; pour it over your apricots, and cover them 
for use. 


Raspberry Jam.—Procure raspberries that are ripe and » 


dry—select them carefully, rejecting the dead ones—and 
then crush them in a bowl, with a silver or wooden spoon. 
As s00n as you have crushed them, strew in their own weight 
of sugar, and half their weight of currant juice, (boiled and 
strained as for jelly,) then set them over a clear, slow fire, 
boil half an hour, skim them well, and keep stirring them 
at the same time. When cool, put them in glasses for use. 
.—After the fruit is hulled and picked over, 
weigh it, and take pound f r pound of fruit and sugar; place 
alternately a layer of fruit and sugar in a large, deep vessel ; 
let them remain over night. The following day put all into 


& kettle together, and when it comes to a boil let it continue § 


to boil for twenty minutes. For seven pounds of fruit pul- } 
verize a piece of alum about the size of a hazel nut, and stir 
it in while boiling. 

Apricot Marmalade.—When you preserve apricots, pick 
out all the bad ones, and those that are too ripe for keeping; 
boil them in some syrup till they will mash; then beat them 3 
toa paste. Take half their weight of loaf sugar, and put as 
much water to it as will dissolve it; boil and skim it well. 
Then boil the fruit and syrup together till it looks clear, and 
like a fine jelly, and then put it in glass jars for use. 

Apricot, or Peach Jam.—Pare the ripest apricots, or 
peaches, you can get, and cut them thin. To evory pound 
and a half of fruit add a pound of double-refined sugar, and 
three spoonfuls of water; boil your sugar to a candy height, 
then put in your apricots or peaches; stir them over a slow 
fire till they look clear and thick; but do not let them boil, 
only simmer. 

CAKES. 

Lapland.—Make into a batter one pint of flour, one pint 
of cream, three oggs, beaten separately, and a small quantity 
of salt. Have ready some small tin forms, flour them well, 
pour in the dough: and bake them in a quick oven. Twice 
this quantity would be necessary for a large family. This 
is a nice bread for break fast. 

Strivelins —Take six eggs and three pints of sweet milk, 
and make the batter rather richer than for flannel cakes, 
adding two spoonfuls of sots. Make them about two o’clock, 
and they will be ready to bake for tea. Pass them through 
@ funnel into boiling lard. 

Loaf Cake.—Ingredients: Three quarts of milk, two pounds 
of butter, two pounds of sugar, three eggs, one gill of brandy. 
Bake in an earthen cake-dish, and paint the outside of the 
loaf with the yolk of an egg and a little milk. To be eaten 
cold, with coffee. 

Maryland Biscuit—Ingredients: Eight bowlfals of flour, 
half pint of milk and water, one teacupful of lard, and a 
little salt. Work and beat up the whole for a long time. 
Make it up into little cakes without rolling or cutting out 
the dough. 

Potato Cake.—Boil six or eight potatoes, and when cool 
grate them; mix the potatoes with half a pound of butter, 
then add a pint of warmed milk, half a teacupful of yeast 
and as much flour as will make a dough. Bake them like 
short-cakes. 

Milk Biscuit—To one pound of flour add a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one egg, a little salt, one glass yeast; knead 3 
them up with six ounces flour and one teacupful of milk. 
Set the whole to rise, and bake in tins, 


SLOLSLLPLLIILS. 


another, for fear they will loose their crispness. 

Grn Muffins.—Ingedients: One-half pint of corn meal, a 
handful of wheat flour, one quart of milk, four eggs, a lump 
of butter the size of a walnut, and a small portion of salt, 
Put the milk into a saucepan, cut the butter into it, warm 
it until the butter is soft, but not melted; then add the 
other ingredients and beat all together till quitelight. Bake 
§ them in rings. 
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Transplanting should now be done, where the difforent 
§ kinds of annuals have been too thickly sown, but it is ne 
} cessary to do this in mvist or cloudy weather, and for several 
N days they should be shaded from the intense heat of the sun. 
$ Water should also be given frequently till the plants are 
} well rooted. As much earth should be taken up about the 
roots as possible. Wherever seeds are sown too thick and 
3 the young plants are not cared for to transplant, the least 
healthy should be picked out, in order to give the others 
; liberty to grow well. 
3 Take advantage of the first moist weather that happens 
after the middle of this month, in which to clip and dress 
3 your box edgings; for if done in dry or parching weather 
$ they are apt to turn foxy, and consequently, lose much of 
$ their beauty. The edgings should be cut very neat, even at 
$ top and both sides, and ought not to be suffered to grow 
3 higher than two or three inches, nor broader than two, 
3 When the edgings of box are kept near that size, they look 
; extremely neat, but if permitted to grow to the height of 
N four, five, or six inches, and perhaps near as much in breadth, 
N they then assume a clumsy and heavy appearance, and de 
} prive the beds and borders of that apparent roundness 90 
necessary to set them off to advantage. Watering should be 
particularly attended to in this month. 

The plants which have been kept in-doors during the wir 
ter, being now out and fully exposed to the air, will require 
a constant supply of water; it is impossible to say how often 
it ought to be administered, or how much should be given at 
a time, as the state of weather, the different constitutions 
and habits of the plants, and also the size of the pots or tubs 
as well as of the plants themselves, make a material differ- 
ence in that respect. The only true guide is the state of the 
earth in the pots or tubs, which should always be kept moist 
and in a proper condition to promote and encourage vegeta 
tion. In very hot weather, the plants that are in small pots 
N will require some water both morning and evening, at other 
N times once a day will be sufficient; but as the plants have no 
: 
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other nourishment but what they extract from the earth 
within the pots or tubs, it ought to be a general rule to keep 
$ it constantly moist, but not too wet. The best water for this 
3 purpose is such as is taken from rivers or ponds where it is 
3 fully exposed to the sun and air, so that if you have no other 
N than spring or well water, it should always be exposed in 
> cisterns, &c., to the sun ond air at least twenty-four hours 
before it is used. No kind of manure should be put in the 
water, as is practised by many persons to the great injury 
of their plants; for these strongly impregnated waters, in- 
§ stead of affording nourishment, cause the leaves to change 
3 to a pale, sickly color, and ultimately bring on 4 general 
: debility; they operate like hot liquors on human bodies, 
3 which, at first taking, seem to add new vigor, yet, after some 
time, leave the body weaker than before. 
; If mowings of short grass, or some moss, be spread on the 
surface earth of the large tubs or pots of oranges, lemons, 
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&c., it will preserve the moisture and defend the upper roots 
from the sun and drying air. 

Such of the pots with plants, as are plunged in the earth, 
must be turned fully around in their seats once a week to 
break off such fibres as extend through the holes at bottom 
into the surrounding earth. 





ART RECKEATIONS. 
For Grecian Paintine.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, pub- 
lish the following fine and desirable engravings, which they 
send by mail, post-paid, on war“ of price. 


Size of Plate. Price. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, 


splendid thing, by Darley, 14 ~ 4 17 $1,650 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 1,50 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 
Jean D’ Arc, 12 by 16 1,00 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11 1,00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11 60 
Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 16 by 22 1,00 


Beatrice Cenci, 16 by 22 1,00 
Madonna Della Scala, (new) 16 by 22 1,00 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix ¢ 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
-above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 3 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and $ 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial $ 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. N 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian $ 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- § 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) § N 
for one dollor, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 3 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to $ 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Address, J. E. TILTON & CO. 3 
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Dealers in Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. ; 
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Fig. 1—CarriaGe Dress OF GRENADINE, WITH A DOUBLE 
Sximt.—The ground of the dress is white, sprinkled over 
with bunches of roses, and each skirt is bordered with a 
broad, green stripe, edged with a wreath of bright-colored 
flowers. Shawl of white muslin with a deep flounce, in 
which is run a green ribbon. Above the flounce are two 
worked ruffles. Bonnet of fine straw, trimmed with pink 
flowers and green leaves. 

Fic. 1.—CarriaGe Dress oF Stk of the new color known 
as the “Violet of the Alps.” This dress is made with two 
skirts, each trimmed with rows of black lace. The body is 
high, and fastened at the waist with a band and buckle. Tho 
sleeves are very full at the top, with a jockey, and made par- 
tially close above the wrist. Both body and sleeves are trim- 
med with bands of black lace. Bonnet of white crape. 

Fig. 11.—Dinner Dress oF GRENADINE, FLOUNCED.—Over 
the dress is thrown a talma of Brousa silk. These silks are 
of a coarse fabric, the white stripe looking like a very coarse 
linen. The colored stripes are like spun silk. The talma 
has a hood with pink lining, and is trimmed with fringe and 
tassels. Sun hat of straw trimmed with broad lace and 
ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovusr Dress or SuMMER SILK.—The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with a very broad plaiting of silk. The 
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body is low; the sleeves wide, and trimmed to correspond 
with the skirt. Cape of plain white lace, trimmed with 
puffings of lace and blonde edging. There is a white floss 
tassel at the upper point at the back. 

Fic. v.—Bonnet, 1 of Neapolitan lace and white 
silk, from the establishment of Mr. Wilde, No. 251 Broadway, 
New York. The front is formed of lace. The crown, which 
is larger and more comfortable than those of last season, is of 
white silk laid on with considerable fullness and covered by 
a network of black lace, into which three cherry-colored 
velvet bands are introduced lengthwise. A graceful and 
pretty trimming of black lace, formed into a bow and ends, 
is fastened to the brim by a cord and tassels of white silk, 
which, with the lace, forms a simple and pretty side trim- 
ming. A similar bow and ends of lace ornaments the back 
of the crown. The curtain is of Neapolitan lace and white 
silk, ornamented like the crown. The inside is adorned by 
a band of cherry-color, shaded ribbon, plaited very full and 
edged on either side by black lace. The right side of the 
band terminates in a full bow and ends, and the left ina 
cluster of green leaves. Broad, white ribbon strings. 

Fig. vi.—Bonnet or Pink Crape, also from Wilde’s estab- 
lishment. It is trimmed with two full falls of white lace, 
the lower fall of which forms the cape. A wreath of green 
leaves and pink roses encircles the crown and back. The 
face trimming consists of moss-roses and leaves. Strings of 
broad pink ribbon. 

Fig. vu.—Bonnet or Green Crape, also from Wilde’s, of 
that new variety, which is stamped to imitate quilting. It 
is trimmed with narrow white blonde. Face trimming of 
blonde and loops of green crape. The strings are of crape 
2 edged with blonde. 

Fig. vit.—HeEap-Dress, the master-piece of Wilde’s estab- 
3 lishment, this season. It is made of white ribbon, blonde, a 
$ silver cord and tassel, and pink flowers, disposed as seen in 
the illustration. 

General RemMarxs.—Although the width of robes is as yet 
but little diminished, if at all, at the bottom, it is greatly 
reduced in mounting to the top; this is effected by gradually 
sloping some of the back breadths attached to the corsage. 
This manner of cutting out skirts is by far the most advan- 
tagoous to the shape that we have yet seen; it is far more 





2 graceful than the old fashion of goring the skirt at each side, 





which has been lately fully at 
again into vogue. 

Tue Newest Styte of making dresses is with large plaits, 
no points or waistband, nor any separation at the waist. 
Yet there are many also with round waists, waistband and 
“infant bodies,” for young ladies; and lastly some few with 
two points and even short lappets cut into points all round. 

For Mornina Dresses bodies are made high and plain; 
some ladies are preferring them without the basquine, the 
waists round and worn with narrow belt and buckle: sleeves 
are very wide, whether of the open pagoda form, or in large 
puffs. The plaitings, as in fig. 4, continue fashionable for 
trimming dresses. A dress of grey watered silk has lately 
been made with a body in the shape of s hussar jacket, and 
a velvet waistcoat and steel buttons. The skirt is gathered 
in very large plaits, and on each plait there is a band of 
velvet ending in a point, and reaching abont to the knee, 
The sleeves have elbows, with jockeys and pointed cuffs, 
Organdies and lawns are generally made low in the neck, 
with a cape of the same material as the dress. These capes 
are usually in the surplice style, that is not close up in the 
neck in front, but open, and the ends crossing over each 
other at the waist. A pretty laco of cambric edging, or even 
a ruffie of the material of the dress, is the prettiest way of 
finishing these capes. A puffing of the lawn or organdy is 
also pretty. For evening dresses, one of the greatest novel- 
ties is a dress of two skirts of two different shades of green 
or pink silk: the first skirt mado vory long and full, is of @ 
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bright rich color, the second skirt, not quite so full, is of a } wide, cut in the Venitian style, with a deep point reaching 
lighter and more delicate shade: to give a more dressy and $ $ more than half way down the skirt. The Ninon de Lenclog 
elegant appearance, the second skirt may be looped up at § Sis a basquine not fitting close to the waist, and it has the 
each side by a Watteau porte-jupe, ornamented to correspond $ addition of a deep pelerine or cape. The one we have seen 
with the dress, or in any other manner preferred: the cor- : is composed of black silk. The skirt and front of the bas 
sage and sleeves are of the same color as the second skirt.  } quine are trimmed with bouillonnes of silk, in three rows, 
Liven Articies are still profusely ornamented with rib- > Round the throat there are two rows only of these bouil- 
bons or velvets, and mixed with white and black lace. The $ lonnes. The pelerine is edged with a deep row of black 
most dressy under-sleeves have two large puffs, either muslin ¢ guipure, headed by two rows of bouillonnes, 
or tulle, with a transparent ribbon at the edge and a rich } 3 Bonners of straw are unusually beautiful this season, 
lace. Others are simple puffs bordered with velvet or ribbon N Some very coarse straws are trimmed on the outside with 
with a rosette; others again have bands bordered in the ° ; straw cord and tassel; others have a soft cap crown of some 
game way with a ribbon or a velvet, but with a trimming } pretty plaid or plain silk; and others are trimmed with 
of black lace turned back over it. Then others again have ; barbs of black lace, or knots of ribbon and violets. These 
all round small barbs of lace or velvet trimmed with lace. $ latter are of fine split straw. The under-trimming consists 
For morning wear, they have cuffs turned up, either em- ; generally of a blonde cap and bowe of ribbon, or tufts of 
broidered or quadrilled with velvet. An original innova- $ violets, daisies, roses, &c. The capes are much smaller than 
tion just introduced consists of colored embroidery forming ; those heretofore worn, and are usually set on in double box 
wreaths on a quilted ground, which is likewise colored. A } ; plaits. The fronts are slightly a la Marie Stuart, but with 
plain cuff of crimson or amaranth velvet has a very pretty } out being exactly pointed in front. 
effect with white under-sleeves. Anather style of om 3 
much in favor, has a very broad quetaire cuff p 
of tulle or net, of whichever material the sleeve may consist. § CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 
This cuff is crossed with rows of China blue velvet, edged 3 Fig, 1.—Dress of ORGANDY FOR A LITTLE Girt, of a white 
with narrow white lace. The collar intended to be worn 3 ground spotted with rose-buds. The dress has two skirts, 
with these sleeves is pointed in front and behind, and trim- } the upper one of which is rounded in front, and trimmed 
med with crossings of velvet in the manner just described. ; with a puffing of the same material as the dress. The under 
For ordinary out-door dress, collars and cuffs of nansouk $ skirt has a puffing of organdy, forming an “apron trim 
are crossed with black velvet. Crossings of velvet are also § ming’ in front. Sleeves composed of three ruffles. The 
extremely fashionable for fichus, pelerines, and bretelles, g body of the dress is gaged across the front, and has a low- 
made of black tulle. The crossings are of narrow black ; necked pelerine crossing in front, and tying behind. Straw 
velvet in a lozenge pattern, and the pelerines, &c., are edged $ hat, trimmed with wild flowers under the brim. 
round with full trimmings of black lace. These pelerines{ pyg, 1,—Dress or CORN: COLORED PIQUE OR MARSEILLES FOR 
and bretelles have long ends, which may be crossed in front } 4 yyr7Lz Boy.—The body is plain, and cut a Ja Raphael at 
and linked one in the other at the back of the waist, or they } the neck. Short puffed sleeves. White nansouk under. 
may be left to flow over the front of the skirt. In either } sleeves, and a nansouk and insertion spencer. Straw hat 
way their effect is very elegant. When made of white tulle } with a plume. A sash of broad ribbon comes over the left 
the crossings are of colored velvet. Berthes are also trim- § shoulder, and is tied at the waist under the right arm. 
med with a combination of black and white lace or blonde. Fic. 11.—Dress oF PINK BAREGE, WITH THREE FLOUNCES 
These berthes are particularly pretty over pink, green, or } ror a LITTLE GinL.—Black silk basquine trimmed with crow» 
maize-colored dresses. ings of narrow velvet. Hat of white muslin, trimmed with 
Heap-Dresses are at present very elegant. Among the ° a deep lace and a wreath of flowers. 
most beautiful of those composed of flowers, are some wreaths GENERAL RemaRks.—Hats, such as seen in our illustration 
of violets intermingled with bunches of black currants, or } of children’s fashions, are still the most popular for little 
with wheat-ears in gold. We may mention that gold wheat- $ $ girls, as they are most easily kept on the head and protect 
ears have become favorite ornaments used as adjuncts to $ § the face and neck from the sun, Still a few fine split straws 
wreaths. One of the newly-introduced wreaths is formed of $ trimmed very simply with bunches of narrow white ribbon 
the flowers of the hop, in variegated tints of pale green and $ : on the top, are beginning to make their appearance. Some 
yellow; the foliage sprinkled with frosting in imitation of } of these straws have soft “cap crowns” made of white silk, 
dew. Wreaths formed of corn-flags and blades of grass, and s A band of narrow colored ribbon put in on one side of the 
others composed of camelias with pendent sprays of buds $ $ cap, is the usual inside face lining. Basquines, such as seen 
and foliage, are among the favorites. The foliage combined 3 in fig. 3, of our children’s fashions, are the most fashionable 
with the new flowers and wreaths is frequently of different & out-of-door dress. They are frequently made entirely plain, 
tints, shaded, and lightly frosted. with no trimming except the front buttons. For warmer 
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Among the head-dresses, of which flowers form no part, 
we have seen one composed of bright blue velvet, pliant 
twists of gold, and light gold tassels. Another consists of a 
toque of green velvet trimmed with gold braid, which forms 
an arabesque ornament on one side; on the other side, a 
plume of magnificent white marabouts, tipped with gold, } 
droop toward the back of the neck. 


weather, Marseilles and brilliante will be worn. Skirts are 

made with two flounces, plain or double, as suits the fancy. 

Basques are not worn to the dresses, and the bodies are cut 
low in the neck, sometimes square a la Raphael. 

For Boys, we give the last style in our illustration. A 

$ More simple style is to make a full Bayadare skirt with® 

2 belt, this skirt is buttoned to a white linen shirt waist 


MANTLES are usually of black silk, made quite large, of a $ plaited before and behind. This white waist can be made 
shawl shape, and have a hood. Some of these hoods are : either high in the neck with a ruffled collar and long sleeves, 
quite plain, trimmed with only tassels; others are orga 3 : or low in the neck with a short puffed sleeve. A ruffle dowa 
mented with fringe or lace; and others again are composed $ the front, with small shirt studs in the front plait, are ® 


of lace entirely. 

Basquines for the street are also increasing in favor. 
These are made very deep, reaching to within about half a 
yard of the bottom of the dress. There is usually no trim- ¢ 
ming on them, except the corsage buttons which confine 
them from the waist up. The sleeves are very long and 


great addition to this very beautiful style of dress. The 

skirt should be short and full. For larger boys, the short 

$ pantaloons reaching to the knee and finished with a ruffle, are 

worn. A blouse, belted at the waist, or a jacket not fitting 

too tight, is the upper garment. Sometimes a white shirt 
; body, with an open, rounded jacket, is worn. 











